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A Surrender Not a Settlement. 


Mr. Ruverpy JomNnson, or somebody in his 
snterest, is perpetually telegraphing through 
the cable what wonderful things that wonder- 
ful man has done, or is just about doing. One 
of the latest messages is what purports to be 
an extract from a recent after-dinner speech of 
Mr. Johnson's, at the Guildhall, in London, on 
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the 9th of November, in which he says: ‘‘The | It is always easy to settle a dispute by one side | responsibility attaches to Great Britain, then 
questions at issue between my Government | or the other giving up unconditionally, which | two commissioners on either side shall inves- 
and that of Her Majesty are now settled, with- | seems to be about Mr. Johnson's way of doing } tigate and assess damages, eto. In doing this, 
out touching the honor of either nation.” things. According to the Times, ‘‘ America | however, they must consider offsets that may 

The London Times professes to give us the | has withdrawn the question of the recognition | be put forward by Great Britain in the shape 
terms of this settlement, which, if true, in- | of the Southern States during the war,” the | of claims of British subjects for injuries and 
volves practically the surrender, on Mr. John- | responsibility in the matter of the Alabama | damages arising out of the war. In specula- 
son’s part, of the whole question at issue be-/ claims is referred to the King of Prussia for | ting on this alleged settlement, or surrender, 
tween the United States and Great Britain. | arbitration, and in case he decides that a| the London Saturday Review takes it for granted 
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that if the United States gets the money she 
claims, minus the offsets which Great Britain 
intends to claim, she will be content to surren- 
der her chances of revenge for all acts of Bri- 
tish hostility. It says : : 


“Both sides, we su 
extent the claims of the therefore both sides 
will have sometising to pay, baiance may possibiy 
be at @ may have to pay the money, 
but then we shall Rave oue great source of satinfuction 


ing a precedent for other nations in case 
she should herself get into trouble. ‘*When 
the devil was sick, the devil a priest would 
be,” etc. It would certainly be a great thing 
for England now to establish, irrevocably, a 


principle that will prevent other nations from | 7 


doing unto her what she has always been do- 
ing uvto them—now that other nations, owing 
to maritime invention, can repay the ills she 
has caused them. For our part, we want no 
settlement of the Alabama claims. They stand 
just in the right position. After England has 
become involved in a war, and after we have 
performed the duties of neutrality after her 
example, for four or five years, we shall be pre- 
pared to accept a principle, which, just now, 
would be onl¥ equivalent to a bar in action 
against her crimes. We can afford to bide our 
time, and ultimately, by one year of active 
neutrality, 2 !' Anglaise, put our marine rela- 
tively where it.would have been, had it not 
been for the depredations of the Alabama and 
other Anglo-rebel cruisers. Our true policy is 
to pay individual sufferers by these pirates out 
of the national treasury, and salt down the ac- 
count against the British nation. Their claims 
are trifling compared with the general injury 
to the country caused by British interference, 
and which cannot be computed by dollars. 








A wew weekly French paper, to be liberal in 
politics, we believe, is soon to be started in this 
city, Among other things, it proposes to have 
articles on the art of living cheaply and well, and 
to describe each week “ two simple dishes appro- 
priate to the season, easily prepared, and calcu- 
lated to afford a varied nutriment.” This feature 
was first started by De Girardin’s paper in Paris, La 
Liberté, in which the menu for each day was pre- 
pared by the celebrated Baron Brisse. Very many 
private families simply directed their cooks to pre- 
pare every day the dinner according to the bill of 
fare published in that day’s Liberté ; and for a long 
time the Caté du Grand Opera served dinner 
daily according to the same menu at a fixed price. 
Private families could thus always be sure, with- 
out trouble, of a thoroughly good, wholesome 
dinner, at a reasonable cost. Something of the 
same kind would be useful and weleome here. 





In view of the constant errors in history and 
science, and the blunders in art with which the 
press teems, and which abound in sermons, 
lectures, and the speeches of public men, it is pro- 
posed, in London, to publish a daily or weekly 
paper to be called the Chronicle of Ourrent Error, 
A number of men, masters severally of all kinds «f 
subjects, are to combine, and each to report, 
daily or week!y, the richest blunders, ‘he most 
remarkable specimens of nonsense, which had 
been, since the las: number, given to the world 
in his own special provinoe. It is believed that 
such a would make men mre dareful 
whit they write and say, and thus save the public 


from an immense mass of error. 





“Srsrzr Parrocrio,” or the “ bleeding nun,” 
ove of the familiars of the late Queen of Spain, 
bar .vceived an intimation from the new authori- 
ties to practice her impostures in some other 
country, and is said to have gone to Rome, which 
seems to be the receptaclé for the “ gilded drift- 
wood of kings” and “ played-out”” humbugs of all 

rta. This “‘ Sister Patrocinio,” some years ago, 

tended to have received “the stigmata” in 
prayer; that is, to have been marked in the 
hands, feet, and side, after the likeness of the 
wounds of Christ. 


Tux Provisional Government of Spain has sup- 

the convents and monasteries. It found 
out that though the number of convents in the 
country had been redticed by one-half in 1837, 
the last official census, of 1860, showed the exist- 
ence of 866 convents, with 12,990 nuns, drawing 
an annual pension amounting to the sum of 
8,990,000 reals. To these convents also belonged 
2,174 male officials, chaplains, sacristans, or- 
ganists, and singers, who divided among them 
a farther sum of 3,921,086 reals. Since 1860 no 
official census has been taken. 


Taavetzns in Russia will understand the fol- 
lowing <escription of its scenery by a recent 
writer : “‘ Multiply » billiard table by ten millions, 
and substract the cushions.” 
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FRANK LESLIE’S 
CHRISTMAS OFFERING 
TO AMERICAN HOUSEHOLDS, 


4& Magnificent Chromograph,” 


ENTITLED 


ting | “Grant at the Capture of 


the City of Mexico.” 


From the Original Picture, painted by 
the late Emanuel Leutze, expressly 
for Mr. Leslie. 

TRIS MAGNIFICENT WORK OF ABT, 


Printed in Oil Colors by William 
Dickes, of London, 
Will be published as a SUPPLEMENT to 


No. 690 of 
FRANK LESLID’sS 
Illustrated Newspaper, 


Issued Dec. D, 186s. 
The artist has described the subject of his painting 
as tollows: 


“While the troops were advancing upon the city of 
Mexico, they were much annoyed by the fire of the 
enemy the tops of their flat-roofed houses. 
Lieutenant Ulysses 8. Grant, with a few men, hoisted 
a battery of mountain howitzers to the cupola of the 
church of San Fernando and opened an enfilaaing fire 
on the house-tops.”—Zztract from correspondence of 

manuel Leutze. 


N. B.—Give your order immediately to your news- 
dealer, or send 30 cents to Frank Leslie’s Publication 
Office, 537 Pearl street, N. Y., and the picture and 
paper will be ferwarded by mail to your address on the 
day of publication. 


REDUCTION IN PRICE. 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Almanacs for 


isso. 

Now ready, Price 20 cents, formerly 50 cents, 
Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Illustrated Almanac, 
with over 50 beautiful Illustrations, 32 pages of inter- 
esting reading matter, specially adapted for ladies. This 
is the only Illustrated Lady’s Almanac published, and 

is now in its seventh year. Also, 

Frank Leslie’s Dlustrated Almanac for 1869, 
64 pages, price 30 cents, formerly 50 cents, with 4 beau- 
tiful chromo-lithographic pictures, superbly colored, 
and fully equal to oil pairitings. These have been 
selected from the most popular works of Louis Lang, 
and other celebrated painters; besides 60 beautiful en- 
gravings, and 64 pages of interesting reading matter. 
* ALSO, PRICE 15 CENTS, 

Frank Leslie’s Comic Almanac for 1869, 
32 PAGES, 
With upward of 80 splendid Illustrations, and full of 
the most humorous reading matter. 
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Norice.—We have no traveling agents. All 
persons representing themselves to be such are im- 
postors. 








Preliminary Notice. 
Wrrs the advent of the new year we shall commence 
the publication of a new journal, to be entitled, 


<THE NEW WORLD.” 
We intend making our new paper a model of its 
kind, founded upon our long experience of what the 


public require. 
More extended notices of the design of our new 
journal will be given in future advertisements. 








Two-Thirds. 

We are glad that after this session of Con- 
gress there will be no longer a necessity for 
a two-thirds Republican majority in either 
branch. In the House of Representatives 
the opposition will have a relatively largely 
increased -vote, and will be sufficiently for- 
midable in numbers to constitute a real 
opposition, instead of being, as hitherto, a con- 
temptible faction, We hope it will rise to 
the dignity of its new position ; that it will be 
Vigilant, active, and, if need be, aggressive, 
We hope it will watch jealously every act of 
legislation, and expose fearlessly every tend- 
ency to favoritism or fraud. But let this be 
done decently, and not through resort to that 
system of extra-parliamentary tactics, known 
as ‘‘talking against time” or ‘‘filibusterism,” 
These never accomplish good for those who 
practice them ; they irritate the majority and 
excite it to be overbearing, and they annoy 
and disgust the public, besides uselessly 
wasting time and retarding necessary busi- 
ness. We hope, too; when the minority finds 
occasion to oppose & measure, it will put for- 
ward one or two,"or, if the occasion requires, 
more of its best debaters, and not permit their 
arguments to be suffocated and their effect 
weakened by ad captandum assertions, dia- 
tribes, and buncombe speeches from the Toms, 
Dicks and Harrys of the party. A decent re- 
gard for public opinion i# as necessary in 
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Congressmen as among other members of 
society. 

Among the men returned from this city to the 
House of Representatives, there are two of cul- 
ture and legislative experience, Messrs. Brooks 
and Cox, and we hope to find the opposition dé- 
ferring to their opinions concerning the ques- 
tions affecting this great metropolis, and our 
foreign relations generally. Jt is no disparage- 
ment to the other members of the opposition 
in Congress to say that they cannot possibly be 
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speedy exit of a crowd in case of alarms, false 
or true. We shall mention two or three eg 
sentials, without which, as direful experience 
has shown, there can be no security against: 
the sudden rush of a panic-stricken crowd. 
Every stairway leading from the upper floors 
ought to be constructed of stone, or iron, of 
the greatest possible width, and of ample 
strength. More important still, the hallway 
leading to the street ought to be absolutely 
without obstruction, either of steps (which, im 


well acquainted with the great interests con- | the rush of-a crowd, are nothing but death- 
centrated here, and which require much care- | traps) or railings, and of width sufficient to 
ful attention—such as the gentlemen named , allow the greatest crowd inside the buildings 


are bound to give, and will cheerfully render. 
Their ability to do good, however, will depend 
greatly on the good relationship they may es- 
tablish with .the majority, and the confidence 
they may secure in Congress. We trust they 
will not be expected to be ultra-partisans, as 
we are sure they are not inclined to be. 

Inasmuch as these gentlemen will not proba- 
bly take their seats for a year, these remarks 
may seem premature, but we throw them out 
now in view of the fact— which brings us 
back to our starting-point—that in the nexi 
House of Representatives there will not be a 
two-thirds majority on one side or the other, 
and that then the wholesome influence of an 
organized and intelligent opposition may be 
felt. It is probably fortunate for the country, 
with Andrew Johnson, President, that a two- 
thirds majority has existed in both branches 
of Congress. That extraordinary repository 
of the veto pewer, of which he has made 
greater use than all his predecessors combined, 
was utterly unamenable to the popular will and 
public interests, and bad as is the condition of 
the country, it would have been infinitely 
worse if the two-thirds power had not existed 
to checkmate and overrule him. It is not 
probable that we shall ever “look upon his 
like again,” and unless we do, the necessity for 
the exercise of the two-thirds power will 
never again arise. 








Theatres and other Dangerous Buildings. 

Tux world has scarcely done justice to the 
talents and virtues of Mr. Macgregor, our city 
Superintendent of Buildings. He isa remark- 
able man—in fact, one of our most remarkable 
men. The great charm of his official life is 
the candor and frankness of all he does. There 
is a refreshing novelty in his mode of business 
which ought to endear him to a large circle of 
friends. We are quite sure that so much amia- 
bility must be shocked when required to per- 
form any harsh or severe duty, and we pity 
the man whose gentleness of heart will fot per- 
mit him to hurt even a theatrical manager. 
Mr. Macgregor has discovered how to recon- 
cile his duty with his inclinations. He must 
inspect the theatres. He cannot give pain to 
his friends. So, to harmonize matters, he an- 
nounces in the newspapers that he is coming. 
There is something almost heroic in the 
simplicity of such a plan. The Superintend- 
ent deserves, in virtue of its discovery, to 
be elevated to some higher sphere of action, 
and if Mr. McOulloch and Mr. Rollins cannot 
agree on any other appointment for the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service, we would venture to bring 
to their notice the peculiar fitness of Mr. 
Macgregor. 

It appears that there is a statute which in- 

flicts a penalty of fifty dollars for every case of 

the aisles and passage-ways of 
theatres by placing in them campstools, chairs, 
sofas, or other such articles, and that it is the 
duty of the Superintendent of Buildings to see 
this law duly enforced. We do not know how 
the fine is to be collected, nor to whom it be- 
longs when collected, but a very slight ac- 
quaintance with the internal economy of our 
principal places of amusement convinces us 
that penalties to the amount of several hun- 
dred dollars are incurred nightly by viola- 
tion of this law, wherever there are crowded 
houses. It is quite possible that these 
penalties all go to the Superintendent's office, 
but that some delicacy of feeling’ prevents 
his asking for, or receiving them. Indeed, 
so far have our ordinary calculations as 
to the ordinary motives of human conduct 
been upset by Mr. Macgregor, that we should 
not be suprised to hear that he not only re- 
mitted the fine, but apologized for introduc- 
ing so disagreeable a subject. 

To prevent any trouble, however, he an- 
nounces through the papers that, on a certain 
night, he and his deputies will visit all the 
places of public amusement, to see that the law 
as to obstruction of passage-ways is strictly 
observed. Nothing could be more nor 
considerate. We trust the managers ed 
the entire party with front seats, and a quiet 
supper after the performance. Who, after 
these,friendly visite, will dare to insinuate that 
any campstools are ever to be seen inside a 
theatre? “Did not I, the great Bumble of 
Buildings, go there, and see with my own eyes 


were not there ?” 
“fas pleasant farce of inspection of obstruc- 
tions being over, there remains the serious 
duty of examining public buildings as to 
their security against fire, and the means of 


to reach the street in a few minutes. And 
again, every door must swing outward. Now, 
let any of our readers, om entering any of our 
theatres, compare what they are, with the 
above description of what they ought to be. 
A glance or two will be sufficient, Whensuch 
precautions are used, anybody may reason- 
ably hope to escape unhurt either from actual 
fire, or what is as bad, a false alarm c* fire. 
And, on the other hand, when such precaui‘ions 
are neglected, it is certain that, in the wildru'sh 
of an excited multitude fleeing for safety,. 
many lives will be lost by suffocation or being 
trample’ down. We do not know to what 
standard Mr. Macgregor or his deputies may 
require the buildings they inspect to conform, 
but we do know that if they insist upon ample, 
and not partial security being provided for the 
public, there will be a pretty heavy bill for 
masons and carpenters incurred by nearly every 
theatre in the city. No one who has ever wit- 
nessed the mad rush of a frightened crowd 
to escape from danger inside a building, will 
ever think that doors can be too wide, stair- 
ways too straight or wide, or halls too spacious 
to admit free egress ; and, we may add, that 
there is hardly one theatre in our city, the ap- 
proaches to the interior of which would not 
cause a shudder in any one whose mind should 
dwell for a moment on what might there hap- 
pen at any hour. 











Tux Third Avenue Railroad, in its annual 
statement, just published, furnishes figures 
which possess some interest to the public, al- 
though of a different kind from that intended by 
the Railroad Company. We are informed that 
22,000,000 passengers have been carried on the 
line during the year. By the State Act of In- 
corporation, five cents is the utmost that may 
be charged for each passenger, thus represent- 
ing a sum of $1,100,000 as legal gross earn- 
ings. But on the pretext of collecting the 
United States tax of one-eighth of a cent from 
each passenger, this Railroad Company has 
charged six cents. That is, being entitled 
legally to collect $27,500, they have fleeced the 
public out of $220,900, and, like a dear, good, 
patient public as it is, it has submitted to the 
operation with a laudable docility. 

We are not unaware that.a decision has been 
rendered in the Courts, by which the right of 
the Railroad Companies to shift the burden of 
this tax from themselves to their customers 
has been affirmed. To ordinary minds, how- 
ever, nothing could be more stapid than for 
Congress to levy taxes on a corporation, and 
at the same time authorize that corporation 
to collect the tax from somebody else. Rob- 
bing Peter to pay Paul is bad enough. The 
Railroad Companies improve the adage. In 
order to pay the United States (Paul) $27,500, 
they rob the public (Peter) of that amount, 
and keep besides $192,500 for themselves. 

We, the public, are taxed heavily enough, 
directly and indirectly, but it is past all bear- 
ing that wealthy corporations should be al- 
lowed to saddle us with their share of taxation. 
It is rather an under-estimate to suppose that 
the receipts of the Third Avenue Railroad 
Company represent one-fifth of the total re- 
ceipts of all the cityrailroads. But let us say 
one-fifth, and we see that a sum of over one 
million of dollars is annually taken out of the 
pockets of the people under color of the plea 
that the Federal Government exacts one-eighth 
of that sum as taxes. 

As the law authorizes the infliction on the 
public of the one-eighth of a cent, it would be 
a mi i of language to call that a 
swindle. Bat what of the other seven-eighths? 
To whom does it belong? To the railroad com- 
panies? Oertainly not. Their charters from 
the State restrict them to five cents, and the 
Federal Government adds one-eighth of a cent. 
The other seven-eighths belong, then, either to 
the United States, in whose name it is col- 
lected, or to the State, whose authorized rate 
is thus exceeded. If the Secretary of the 
Treasury despises such small amounts as a 
petty million or two, we would recommend our 
State to look after these stray 
waifs ; but let us in one way or another be 
relieved of so much of our burdens. : 





The public, however, would, we are sure, 
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these and even worse peculations on 
the part of the railroad companies, if these, in 
their turn, showed any disposition to fulfill 
their duties toward the public. If the cars 
were kept in such a state that persons of ordi- 
mary habits of cleanliness could ride in them 
without having their senses offended ; if the 
conductors were only tolerably civil ; if any en- 
.deavors were made, by increasing the number 
of cars, to secure to every passenger his legal 
right to a seat, we might not grudge the extra 
cent, charging it to increased accommodation. 
But when, in all these respects, the railroads 
and all connected with them are notoriously the 
reverse of what they ought to be ; when every 
evil of @ monapoly is joined to every burden 
of increased taxation, the doubled infliction 
becomes p’aendurable, and calis loudly for 
redress. 





‘Washington and Grant—A Parallel. 

Amone the numerous addresses that pre- 
ceded the election, and designed to bear upon 
iit, we know of none conceived in a higher and 
more appreciative sense than that of Judge 
Hooper C. Van Vorst, of this city, delivered 
before the National Club, on the character and 
services of General Grant, and which we have 
before us in pamphlet form. The Judge runs 
a very well-sustained parallel between Wash- 
ington and Grant, in whom he discovers many 
common traits of elementary character, their 
differences being rather due to differing cir- 
cumstances and conditions. We have not 
room to follow out the Judge’s rather elaborate 
analysis, but content ourselves with the follow- 


ing brief extract : 

“Great as were the services of Washington for his 
country, those of Grant were none the less so. It was 
the military gevius of Grant, and which has justly 
given him the cornomen of the Great Captain of the 
= day, aided by the wy and perseverance of 

army, and the patriotism of the people, to which 

we are indebted for the existence of our united b- 
lic to-day, and for the distinction in which it is held. 
It is true that Grant does not, as Washington did not, 
desire the office. It is true that he has done nothing 
te procure his nomination for the place, and makes no 
effort to render his success certain. It is true that, 
os to bis nomination, he declared that he did not 
esire the office; that he preferred the place which he 
already held; and that since bis nomination he has 
forbidden General Howard, who, in charge of the 
®reedman’s Bureau, was about to make a tour of the 
Southern States, to advocate his claims to the office, 
It is true with him, as it was with Washington, that he 
has no ambition for the honor, power and age 
which the office would copter on bim. Still Grant pos- 
sesses in an eminent degree all the qualities which the 
proper, wise and just administration of the office de- 
mands. It is the eatey <C Sree speeinemn fo So eiied 
with modesty. In Washington this was conspicuous, 
and in Grant it is no less so. Each observed carefully 
the object to be attained and the difficulties to be 


overcome. Each noiselessly, without parade, but firm- 
2 adjusted the means, collected and disposed the 
for the undertaking; and when success came, 
although its importance was profoundly understood, it 
was quietly announced, Irving, the graceful biographer 
of Washington, says of him: ‘The character of Wash- 
ington | want some of the poetica) elements which 
dazzle and delight the multitude; but it 
Tuling judgm t. " % '¥ = fleet, pe 
pt ent, courage that never » pa 
tence, inet never wearied.’ How much of this lan- 
grace is j applicable to Grant! In him you find 
e same ess, moderation, sagacity, judgment 
and courage! General Dix, an excellent judge of men 
and character, and who bas had large experience in 
blic affairs, both military and civic, thus writes of 
im: ‘I have thought for a year that Grant should be 
President. The prestige of his name will enable him 
to do more than any other man to heal the national 
dissensions, which seem to me to be as tar from a sat- 
so.ution as ever. Then he is honest, both 
from instinct and habit; and he has good sense, 7 
severance and a modest estimate of his own ca) - 
ties. I have no doubt that Le would call able men to 
his councils, and listen to their advice; and I believe 
that he would be a firm, conservative and 
Chief Magistrate.’ There are points of dence 
between these two leading men—the one of the eight- 
eenth and the other of the nineteenth century—cor- 
re ce in , and in the circumstances 
gave each prominence; the one living in the 
infancy, the other in the early manhood of the nation. 
bie FT| will in the future continue to be, the 
marked and distinguished men of their times.” 








Matters and Things. 

SatreicaL romances often illustrate the vanity 
of ambition as exemplified in a love for titles, 
Reality, however, is as illustrative as romance. 
The Débats reports the trial of a rich farmer, who 
assumed the style of ‘‘M. le Vailli,” and was 
charged with “‘ usurpation of title.” He was ac- 
quitted, however, by an amusing but illogical 
judgment—“ As no such title as Vaili is now in 
existence,” said the tribunal, “‘ any fool may take 
it who chooses..——The magistrates of Col- 
chester, England, recently sentenced a young girl 
to twenty-one days’ imprisonment and hard labor 
for having plucked a branch of lavender. Al- 
though stunned by such severity, on leaving the 
court she said to the magistrate, ‘‘ May God pun- 
ish youl”——A French gastronomic writer of 
1810 has left us a eulogy on coffee which only a 
real lover of the berry could have penned. “It 
is,” he writes, “‘a beverage eminently agreeable, 
inspiring, and wholesome; it is at once a stimu- 
lant, a cephalic, a febrifuge, a digestive, and an 
anti-soporific ; it chases away sleep, which is the 
enemy of labor; it invokes the imagination, with- 
out which there can be no happy inspirations ; 
it expels the gout, that enemy of pleasure, al- 
though to pleasure gout owes its birth ; it facili- 
tates digestion, without which there can be no 
true happiness; it disposes to gayety, without 
which there is neither pleasure nor eujoyment . 
tt gives wis to those who already have it, and it 

provides wit (for some hours at least) to 
those who usually have it not. Thank Heaven 
for coffee, for see how many are concen- 


blessings 
trated in the infusion of a small berry! What 
other beverage in the world can we com to 
it? Geto, & cuss 0 platens oad nial 
coffee, which nourishes at the same moment the 
mind, body, and imagination. Hail to thee, in- 
spirer of men of letters, best digestive of the 


gormand—ieétar of all men.”~—The plague of 
grasshoppers is sweeping over a large part of 
Texas. The following extract of a letter dated at 
Belknap on the 16th ultimo, describes the first 
appearance of the pest: “ Yesterday, the 15th, I 
saw a sight which I hope no mortal man will ever 
see again. About three o’clock, P. m., I went to 
the door, atid Observing that the sun shone but 
dimly, f looked for the cause. I saw in the dis- 
tant west what I took to be the smoke of an im- 
mense fire, but, on looking closer, I perceived 
that it was not smoke. What is it? was the in- 
quiry of every one, both old and young. It con- 
tinued to approach, and in about two hours came 
near enough to tis to see that it was a dense mass 
of moving thatter. Nearer and nearer, dimmer 
and dimmer the sun shines—we see what it is— 
the Egyptian plague! From the ground upward 
as far as the eye could see, on account of their 
denseness, was an almost solid mass of living, 
moving insects~—graeshoppers. All who saw the 
sight agree that for every square inch of surface 
over which they were flying, there must have been 
no less than one bushel of grasshoppers. This 
body of insects were moving ahead of a north- 
west wind, They were some three miles wide, 
and as long each way as the horizon was to us. 
This could be seen before they approached near 
enough to distinguish what they were; after they 
reached us the view was very limited, on account 
of the denseness of the mass. They passed over 
in a northeast direction ; still we have millions 
left of the first coming. This is no exaggera- 
tion.”-—-The Columbia (8. 0.) Phaniz prints the 
following advertisement: “‘ Wanted, at this office, 
an able-bodied, hard-featured, bad-tempered, not 
to be put off, and not to be backed down, freckle- 
faced young man, to collect for this paper ; must 
furnish his own horse, saddle-bags, pistols, 
whisky, bowie-knife, and cow-hide. We will 
furnish the accounts, To such we promise con- 
stant and laborious employment.” 





Tue terms of twenty-one United States Senators 
expire with this session of Congress. Of these 
twenty-one Senators, thirteen are Republicans, 
and eight—including Henderson, of Missouri 
and Dixon, of Connecticut—Democrats. Their 
places will be filled by five Democrats and sixteen 
Republicans—being a net Republican gain of three 
Senators in aSenate already three-fourths Repub- 
lican, 





In common with the Tribune, ‘‘ We would like 
to learn from the Secretary of the Treasury 
how long does he propose to keep one hundred 
millions of coin idle and useless in the Treasury, 
when he might well spare sixty millions of it to 
buy up interest-bearing debts, and thus save the 
country three or four millions per annum ?” 





Pznpine the election we heard a great deal 
about “carpet-baggers” in the South—a name 
applied to men who, imagining they had, among 
other rights as American citizens, that of emigrat- 
ing at will to any part of the United States. From 
reading papers of a certain class, one would have 
imagined that the South was so overrun by these 
people that it was helpless in their hands. Now, 
we happen to have before us an authentic state- 
ment of the composition of the State Government 
of Georgia, from which it appears that the 
Governor, all State officers, the two United States 
Senators, and six out of seven Oongressmen, 
were residents of Georgia before the war, as were 
the President of the Senate and Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. Out of the two hun- 
dred and twenty members of the Legislature, but 
seven are Northern men who went there since the 
war, 








THREE ACTRESSES- 


Tuts week two novelties have appeared on 
the boards of the Broadway theatres. The first was an 
English edition of Giacometti’s *‘ Marie Antoinette.” 
The second was the second English edition of “ Eliza- 
beth, Queen of England,” by the sa.ne author. 

Verily, Signor Giacometti bids fair to become the 

of modern Italy. 

It would be needless to talk of the plot of either of 
them—<o familiar have the cri ticu) teuilletonistes of the 
daily press made these to t air usual readers, «. ¢., the 
whole of the civilized world We may, however, saya 
few words of the two actresses who sasumed the prin- 
cipal parts. Mra. Ff. W. Lander sppeared as Maric 
Aniomette st the Brosdway The&cre. and translated 
the part with her usual indbperience of thought and 
originality. It was a sterlingly sxcs:lent performance, 
although it did not, in the slightest degree, suggest to 
us any memory of the Italian artist who first rendered 
the part to us in her own tongue. If anything, we 
should say that Mrs, Lander has much less queenly 
dignity and far more womanly tenderness and passion 
than Ristori displayed in the character. Mr. J. H. 
Taylor was too much of a tragic monarch, legitimately 
to represent Louis Seize. The part of the Duke de 

as rendered by Mr. G. Berks, was decidedly 
the best male piece of acting. This tragic drama had 
been as well placed upon the stage as any manage- 
ment might afford to do for an engagement of so short 
a duration as Mrs. Lander’s. If not splendidly, it was 
thoroughly well dressed, while the scenery was gener- 
ally good. 

Mrs. Bowers, at Niblo’s Garden, gave us Elisabeth, 
which was as completely different from the Signora 
Ristori’s and Mrs. Lander’s rendering of the same part 
as it could well, possibly be. The qualified eccentri- 
cities of manner which Giacometti evidently intended 
to gift the maiden (?) queen with, were admirably ren- 
dered by her, and though at times she failed in the en- 
ergy and abandon of speech required at her hands by 
the Italian dramatist, it mast be considered as both a 
thoughtful and vigorous rendering. The male charac- 
ters were by no means rendered so well as they were 
by Mrs. Lander’s company, but this ought possibly to 
be attribu:ed to the hurry which characterizes the pro- 
duction of any drama produced by any management to 








deal of loveliness the scenes, which by no means 
endured the test of t. The evening we saw her, 
she part of Adrienne Lecouvreur, and in 
spite of the theatre be by no means full, she per- 
formed it as we have seen it rendered upon the 
stage in our own tongue. Her generally 
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—On week the most amusing, a6 well as 
the most 1 of our lecturers, Mr. Be Cordova, 
gave us “ o Ggeatto of aeery in a manner suffi- 
cient to excite every risible of life that could be 
seen in Steinway Hail, To tell the truth, it was packed 
close in all its inch parquet, and first and 
second balconies. His upon the manner of ac- 








ART. GossiP, 


Mr. F. T. L. Boyzx, whose studio is at No. 
1227 Broadway, has lately finished a portrait of Mr. 
Charles Dickens, in which he has caught very happily 


have lately seen a portrait of a lady, painted in a light, 
transparent manner, that is very pleasing, and with 
much swettness of cdlor, Mr. Boyle is now at work on 
a large figure-piece of a Spanish character, which prom- 
ises well. 

One of our cleverest sculptors in the portrait branch, 
Mr. Launt Thompson, took his departure for Europe 
by the steamer Manhattan, on the 11th of the present 
month. The works by which Mr, Thompson is best 
known are, his bronze statue of Napoleon I., executed 
for a ventleman of this city, and exhibited at the Paris 
Exposition of last year, where it attracted much atten- 
tion; his colossal bust of Mr. William Cullen Bryant, 
also in bronze, and intended for Central Park; and his 
fine bronze statue of the late General John Sedgwick, 
an account of the uncovering of which, at West Point, 
accompanied with an engraving, appeared in Frann 
Lesiiz’s [LLvusTraTED Newsparen of November 7th. 
Mr. Thompson has hosts of friends in this country, 
whose good wishes attend him on his travels. Rome 
will be his residence during most of his absence from 
this country, which will extend, probably, to about » 


year. 
We were shown lately, at Goupil’s, a portrait of Gen- 
eral Grant, painted by Mr. D. M. Carter. As @ likeness, 
this picture possesses considerable merit; the linea- 
ments of the President-elect beinz presented without 
any attempt at idealization or ° 
The picture of a “ Bivouac in the Wilderness,” 
win bes, is on exhibition in 

Spedecor’s gallery. 


A number of int are now to be seen 
in the studio of Lad gd = on Se ee 
Osgood, is pronounce y the many friends an - 
mirers of tuat gentleman to be an excellent likeness; 
and several portraits of ladies aro much admired for 
expressiov and richness of color. 

At the last montbly meeting of the Century Club 
there was on view in the gullet] a remarkably fine por- 
trait of a gentleman, pain by Mr. W. O. Stone. 
Both as regards dra an: color, this is, perhaps, the 
best picture yet painted by the artist. 

There was also at the Cen’ , on the sawe 
occasion, a picture from the cil of Mr. O. T. Dix, 
now, and for some time practicing his art in 
Europe. It represents a scene on the coast of Spain, 
avd is painted with much feeling for nature in certain 
phases of sea and sbore. 

A little picture by Mr. Eastman Johnson 
was on view in the same collection—subject, a little 
child in its night-dress, offering up ite evening prayer. 

And some pictures by Messrs. Weir, Hennessy, 
Homer, Lambdin, Martin, Ehninger, and other artists, 
also contributed to make the occasion a very interest- 
ing one. 








EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENCE, 


The King of Prussia—Clerical Beggars—German Dread 
of Fresh Air—Effect of Imagination. 
Baprw Baven, October, 1868. 

Tue King of Prussia has now been here ten 
days, accompanied by a suite of sixty gentlemen, and 
as many servants, al] staying at the Maison Mesmer, 
a small and quiet hotel, next to the Kursaal. The 
queen and her suite arrived at the same house on the 
6th of September, and can be seen daily going to and 
coming from the baths, from which, it is said, she has 
derived much benefit. 

The king walks about the streets in a very demo- 
cratic way, and I noticed yesterday that at the railway, 
where ho had gone to meet the Orown-Princess of 
Prussia, he sent away his carriage, and on foot returned 
to his hotel, di«tant a short mile. He is tall, erect, and 
steps quickly asa boy, although now seventy-five years 
of age, and has the grand air militaire that bis familiar 
portrait indicates. He wears ordinarily a high-crowned 
silk hat, black cloth frock coat and gray trowsers—in- 
deed, the dress of a private gentleman—and, save by his 
exceeding courtesy in raising his hat to a:! who salute 
him, would not be remarked as the ruler of the great 
German Empire. A friend, who has known the king 
for a long time, says that his successes of the past three 
years have operated asa rejuvenator upon him, as well 
as the queen, and that they look younger than before 
the war with Austria, 

All of the royal family are here now, on the occasion 
of the birthday of the crown-prin’-e, which is also cele- 
brated in christening the last born of his children, 

His sister is Grand Duchess of Baden, and resides 
in the beautiful chateau commanding this town, al- 
though the capital is at Carlsrnhe, a fine city, distant 
forty miles. As Germany is called the garden of Eu- 
rope, and that deservedly, so Baden is accounted the 
gem of Germany, and we may well believe that its ab- 
sorption as an integral part of his kingdom is a most 
pleasant expectation to the king; and, France consent- 
ing or opposing, there is littie doubt that soon the 
Duke of Baden wil: surrender his authority to his 
father-in-law, and the duchy, represented in Parliament 
at Berim, will pass away trom the map of Europe as an 
independent State. This voluntary union of a rich and 
densely populated territory will contribute much to- 
ward placating those petty kingdoms which were sub- 
jugated and annexed to Prussia for their antagonism 
during the late short war with Austria, and, mutually 
benefited under one common rule, Prussia will play a 
part in the fortunes of Europe transcending the dreams 
of even the Great Frederick. 

Those gentlemanly of money to build, finish, 
or support “the Engl ebapel,”’ are the establishe’ 
nuisances of continental towns. No sooner has the 
traveler arrived at his hotel, registered his name, and 
taken possession of his apartment, than a smooth- 
spoken, smiling, well-dressed Englishman presents 
himeelt; coming up familiarly, and addressing you by 
pame: 

“It occurred to me, Mr. Y——, that you would like 
to contribute something towird our English chapel 
here, which, you know, must depend upon the travel- 
ing public in part, who attend it while visiting Baden.” 

And you look sharply at the intruder, thinking to re- 

him as a former acquaintance, so free and easy 
is manner with you. 

“No, sir,” I said, to ove of these petits mattres, yes- 
ee for whatI have no in, and 

of. ifthe Uharch of is am- 
bidous of increasing let it 


of the pamber of its chapels, 





make better use of its enormous revenues than 
them to mee Ot ees olchope, aud loest of all cal 
wren dissenters, of which I az One. 

Not a bit. dashed, as if accustomed to such like re- 
sponses, my smiling visitor withdrew, probably invok- 
fog silently a pious prayer for my heresy and irrever- 


looking 

They do not know what dys ia is, atid, I doubt not, 
eat four good meals a day, of which woul 
or me, and sleep at night in unventilated rooms > 
sweltering sacks of down; indeed, enjoying a long life 
ways forbidden our best medical authorities. 
pbysician in London tells me that he bas no pati 
in a quarter where the foreign element abounds, as the 
obstinate le will persist in living in dirt, drinking 
strong ee, sl ng in close rooms, and ing 
out children like rabbits. It is a matter of imagination, 
this thing of fresh air, and if you like, Ican tell you am 
incident of travel in point. I wes, several years ago, 
continued my pleasant companion, ‘‘ making a pedes- 
trian tour with a triend in the north of England. One 
day we had overrated our walking powers, and, at ten 
o’clock at night, found ourselves still several miles 
from the village of our destination. It was very dark 
and lonely, so that, descrying a wayside ian, we re- 

pon stopping till morning. Not a light was 


> 


in response to my ingniries, ly 
p, ‘Air; give me air, or I suffocate!’ I leaped from 
the bed, an about in the dark, at last found 


the glass panes, but was unable to raise them or open 
them in any way. , 

“* Quick,’ shrieked my companion, ‘ give me air, or I 
die!’ and, seeing no other , I caught off one of 
boots and crashed it through the window. With a 
of a my —— ne gy and now, 
ing easily, we ella 

© Toud iocking atthe dont of oar garrat aroused 
us, where it seemed we had been ey a few 
hours, and, in answer to my inquiry, ‘ s the 
ter ?’ the landlord answered: 

“*Are you never going to come down? ‘Tis two 
o’clock in the afiernoon.” i. 
«< «Impossible !’ said wy friend. ‘It is not daylight yet. 

“*Not in the garret, I know,’ he 3; ‘and 
never was, and never will be, for there is no window 


“It was true. The glass I had broken in the night 
with my boot was the or door of an old bookcase, 
stored away in the garret, and the fres) air that had so 
ny the distress of my friend was of his imagina- 








Ferry Mismanagement—The Terrible and 


Fatal Accident at Fulton Ferry, New York 

City. 

From time to time, in the public journals of 
this city and Brooklyn, there have been prophecies of 
some terrible calamity to happen through the misman- 
agement and improvidence of the Union Ferry Com- 
pany. During certain hours of the day the boats are 
crowded with passengers, vehicles and horses, to such 
an extent, that the idea of danger is suggested even 
to those made familiar by custom with the scene. No 
one, while crossing immediately before or atter busi- 
ness hours, can contemplate the possibility of an acci- 
dent without feeling the condition of helplessness and 
exposure of the packed mass of humanity huddled to- 
gether in the narrow cabins, and to the very chains on 
the deck. Collisions have frequently occurred, but by 
wonderfal good fortune but few lives have been lost, 
and the Union Company had acquired a reputation for 
good luck, if not good management. 

That dream of safety is now over. At half-past seven, 
on the morning of November léth, the ferryboat Ham- 
ilton, with the usualcrowd of men, women, children, 
horses and vehicles, while attempting to enter the slip 
at the foot of Falion street, on the New York side, 
collided with the Union, a boat of the same line, at that 
time cooupying the joining slip. The bow of the 
Hamilton borne down by the weight of the > 
sengers, who always crowd forward on the approach to 
the dock, the guards of the advancing boatwere pi essed 
under those of the Union, and an indescribable scene 
of confusion, terror and agony ensued. 

A lad named John Brewer was sitting on the rail on 
the larboard side, and being wedyed intv his perilous 
position by the surging masses, his foot was cauyht be- 
tween the two _ and severed from his body; in- 
capable then of escape, he fell, with the broken rail, 
beiween the colliding timbers, and was crushed to 
death, The point of collision was on the side nearest 
the ladies’ cabin, and a number of those assembled 
there, women and men, were injured. A horse was 
thrown into the cabin, carrying away the door-posts, 
and adding greatly to the terror and confusion. Seve- 
ral of the wounded were carried to the hospital, while 
others were conveyed in to their respective 
homes. Consid the cro condition of the boat, 
it is a mercy, as it is a wonder, that more lives were 
not lost; but the results have been sufficiently serious 
to alarm thousands who are compelled to cross the 
river twice 4 day, and we supp that popular senti- 
ment will insure an impartial judicial investigation 
that will show whose negligence or incapacity has 
caused this misfortune; and possibly some effort may 
be made by the authorities to regulate the ber of 
passengers carried by ferry, as is done with ocean ships 
and steamers. 
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THE REVOLUTION IN SPAIN—VISIT OF MARSHAL SERRANO TO GENERAL NOVALICHES, 
AFTER THE BATTLE OF ALCOLEA. 


THE METEOR SEEN AT PARIS, FRANCE, ON THE NIGHT OF THE 7TH OCTOBER—VIEW FROM 
BESOUE OF THE SHIP AMERICANA, BY THE ADEPT, AT SEA. SHE CHAMPS-ELYSEES. 
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THE LATE CAPTAIN JOSEPH J. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE ILLUSTRATED 
EUROPEAN PRESS. 


Seenes of the Revolution in Spain. 


After the great events of the Spanish revolution, that 
take their place in history in connection with the re- 
generation of a nation, come the episodes and incidents 
identified with the great uprising. In one of our pic- 
tures we show, in the exercise of ite functions, the 
commission appointed to organize the arming of the 
people and the institution of a civic guard. In another 
‘we represent the market of Carmen, in Madr.d, in front 
of a fruiterers’ stall. While buying their provisions, 
the people are commenting on the news of the day, 
and an individual in picturesque attire, an improvised 
gendarme, with musket in hand, attends to the main- 
tenance of order. Upon the walls are revolutionary 
placards: “Down with the Bourbons!” “Live Lib- 
erty!’ And in a corner, ‘‘ Death to Robbers!”’ Gene- 








COMSTOCK. 


ral, the Marquis of Novaliches, who commanded the 
ex-Queen’s troops at Alcolea, is recovering from the 
wound received at that battle. It was necessary to re- 
move a part of his tongue; he cannot eat, being fed on 
broth, and cannot uttér a word, but his condition has 
sensibly improved. Before entering Madrid, Marshal 
Serrano paid a visit to bis antagonist of the day pre- 
vious, The interview between these two generals was 
affecting. The wounds or the marquis prevented him 
from speaking, as we have said, but he wrote upon a 
slate, ‘I admire my conquerors.”” Our engraving re- 
presents the interview between the wounded man and 
his successful opponent. The residence chosen by the 
ex-Queen of Spain in the imperial chateau at Pau, 
France, has at least the advantage Of a traditional repu- 
tation. Isabella is accompanied by her hueband-cousin, 
Don Francisco, styled the King-Consort; her Inten- 
dant of the Household, Marfori, Marquis de Loja; her 
Jesuit Confessor Father Clareta and her children, 


ST. ANN’s (R. C,) CHURCH, EIGHTH STREET, BETWEEN BROADWAY AND FOURTH AVENUE, 
REV. THOMAS 8. PRESTON; RECTOR.—SEE PAGE 166, 








She rises at an early hour in the morning, and attends 
Masse at the cathedral, after which she shuts herself up 
in her apartments on the first floor of the chateau, and 
refuses to see any person not connected with her suite. 


Inauguration of the Albert Memorial, at 
Hall, England. 

The ceremony of unvailing a magnificent marble 
statue, erected in the People’s Park, Hull, to the me- 
mory of the late Prince-Consort of Engiand, was 
performed by the Mayor, in the pr of th d 
of spectators, on Wednesday, October 14th. The 
Prince is represented in ordinary garb, his right hand, 
which contains a scroll, being folded across bis breast, 
while his ieft hand rests upon a small fluted column or 
pedestal. On the south side of the pedestal, in a panel, 
are the Imperial arms; on the north side, the arms of 
the Prince-Consort, and on the west, the Corporation 
arms. On a shield, on the east panel, is an appropriate 
Rescue of the Crew of the Ship Ameri- 

cana, by the Adept, at Sea. 

On Sunday, September 27th, the lookout on the ship 
Adept, of Quebec, reported a vessel in distress on the 
port bow. Both vessels were well out to sea, but the 
crew of the Adept promptly answered the signal, and 
headed their ship toward the stranger. The sea was 
beating high, and it was with considerable difficulty 
that the crew launched their small hoats, and succeeded 
in saving all on board the disabled ship, which proved 
to be the Americana, from Quebec for Liverpool. 


The Attempt to Assassinate the Viceroy 
of Egypt. 


On the 22d of last September, the Viceroy of Egypt 
arrived at Alexandria, on his return from Constanti- 
nople. A popular demonstration welcomed his arrival. 
In the evening, the Viceroy was riding through the 
brilliantly-illuminated streets, when, in the vicinity of 
the Café d’Europe, two projectiles were thrown from a 
second story into the carriage. One fel] upon the 
dash-board, where it remained suspended. The other 
was found, a few steps distant, in the street. The 
missiles, being examined, were found to be two copper 
bombshells, with sixteen wire points, six inches long, 
and sharpened, protruding from the surface. No one 
was injured. Otir engraving represents the Viceroy 
passing the troops in review, and receiving the con- 
gratulations of the populace at the Kiosque of the 
Abaseyah, after his escape. 

The Wonderful Meteor Seen at Paris. 

On the night of the 7th of October, at a few minutes 
after midnight, the inhabitants of Paris were sur- 
prised by the apparition of a magnificent meteor, 
coming from the south-east and traveling with great 
rapidity toward the north-west, leaving behind a per- 
fect torrent of light. For a few seconds, the city was 
illuminated as if by an immense electric lamp, then 
suddenly ali was plunged in darkness, This splendid 
voyager through space, which had an apparent diameter 
equal to that of the moon, was seen at Dusseldorf, 
Amiens, Granville, Havre, London and Edinburgh, 
which proves that it was traveling at the height of at 
least one hundred thousand yards, 











The Late Captain Joseoh J. Comstock. 

Joszru J. Comstock, whose death occurred 
in August last, was one of the most noted navigators 
that ever sailed from this port. He commenced bis 
professional career at the foot of the ladder over forty 
years ago; serving at the age of fifteen as a sailor on a 
small vessel that plied the waters of Long Island Sound. 
Soon after he embarked on a ship engaged in the China 
trade, with which he, step by step, ascended, till be 
was tendered the command of the steamship Panama, 
the pioneer of the California line. He started with her, 
but an accident to her hinery pelled him to re- 
turn with her. In 1850 he became connected with the 





Collinge line of European steamers, and in this service 
he continued for over ten years, until the company was 
dissolved. 
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As commander of the Baltic, and afterward of the 
Adriatic, he added largely to his fame asa navigator. 
In 1859, when Mr. Wm. H. Webb, the eminent ship- 
builder, had completed the steam-frigate General Ad- 
miral, constructed for the Russian Government, and 
was anxious to see that noble vessel safely delivered at 
Cronstadt, he selected Captain Comstock to command 
her, and he conducted her speedily and safely to the 
Russian port. This done, he returned again to the 
command ofthe Baltic, having been granted leave of 
absence to perform this service for Mr, Webb. 

In 1863 the famous ironclad Re d’ Italia, built by con- 
tract for the Italian. Government, by Mr. Webb, was 
navigated to Italy by Italian officers, who had been sent 
hither tor that purpose. Mr. Webb again employed 
Captain Comstock to accompany them and see the ves- 
sel safely anchored in the Bay of Naples, In the sum- 
mer of 1867, accompanied by Mr. Webb, he conducted 
the ironclad ram Dunderberg, which had been pur- 
chased by the French Government, safely to Cherbourg, 
where she was duly delivered to her owners. 

Meantime, after t':e failure of the Collins line, Cap- 
tain Comstock remained in command of the Adriatic 
for one season, during which she was run to Havre by 
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private parties who had purchased her. Just before 
the war broke out he became connected with the 
Norwich and New York Transportation Company ” as 
President, and superintended the construction of their 
steamer, City of Boston and City of New York. 

During the war he commanded his old vessel, the 
Baltic, then in the service of the Government as a trans- 
port, and made voyages in her to New Orleans, 
Charleston, and many other Southern ports, skillfully 
and safely conveying troops and stores to points where 
needed at the South. 

Captain Comstock was always conspicuously loyal 
during the dark days of the rebellion, and after it had 
been suppressed. With the troops he conveyed he was 
e dingly popular. He was warmly patriotic, and 
always stood by the old flag he had carried all over the 
world. His eldest son, Joseph, enlisted at the begin- 
ning of the war, serving gallantly as a captain, and 
finally attained to a colonelcy. Another son, C. C. Com- 
stock, is now a captain in the service of the Pacific 
Mail Compeny. 

Latterly, Captain Comstock has been agent for the 
New York and Havre Steamship Company, owning the 
Are go and Fulton ; and when, a few months ago, these 
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sbips were sold and the business closed up, he retired 
to private life. His generous, genial, loving nature, 
fceedom from ostentation, and simplicity of manner, 
endeared him to all who eame professionally or s0- 
cially in contact with him. Asa commander he was al- 
ways successful and eminently popular with his sub- 
ordinate officers and crew. His death leaves a void in 
his profession which cannot soon be filled. Probably 
no navigator of our country was ever so widely and 
favorably known, and his counsels in all’ steamship 
matters so much sought for and respected. 

We feel sure that the portrait of the captain here- 
with presented will be welcomed by bis numerous 
friends, not only throaghout our own country, but in 


Earope. 
He was born in Providence, R. L, February 7th, 1811. 








Rev. James McCosh, 0. D., LL. D., Presi- 
dent of the College of New Jersey, Prince- 
ton, N. J. 


In our issue of November 14th, in connec- 
tion with our illustrations of the installation of the 
Rev. James. McCosh, D. D., LL. D., late of Queen’s 
College, Belfast, Ireland, as President of the Coliege of 
New Jersey, at Princeton, N. J., we published a sketch 
of the life of the distinguished scholar, who has now 
assumed #0 promivent a position in the educational 
sphere of our country. His portrait, published in this 
number, will be recognized by his friends as a faithful 
likeness of the new incumbent. 





St. Ann’s Roman Catholic Church, New York 





City. 

Sr. Axn’s (Roman Catholic) Church, situ- 
ated on Eighth street, at che head of Lafayette place, 
was originally constructed in Murray street for a Pres- 
byterian It was subsequently removed, 
stone by stone, and rebuilt on its present site. Oon- 
gregations of several denominations continued to 
worship in it until 1852, when it was purchased by the 
trustees of St. Patrick’s Roman Catholic Cathedral, 
sabjected to a liberal improvement, and dedicated in 
the Fall of thaf year ander the name of St. Ann’s 
Chureb. During tbe last five years great alterations 
have been made in the interior of the church, under 
the direction of ite present rector, Rev. Thomas 8. 
Preston; including the erection of a new and costly 
altar, and an organ, tho largest if not the best in the city. 

Rev. Thomas 8. Presion was born in the State of 
Connecticut in the year 1824; was educated and gradu- 
ated with distinguished houors at Trinity College, Hart- 
ford, and was ordained a minister of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in 1846. He became assistant min- 
ister of the Church of the Annunciation, of New York 
city, and afterward in St. Luke’s Church. 

During the great Tractarian movement of Dr. Pusey, 
Mr. Preston, with his aseuciate, Dr. Forbes, embraced 
the Roman Cathotic religion, and was received into its 
communion in 1849. 

In 1850 he was ordained a priest, and appointed an 
assistant pastor at the Oathedral. 

In 1855 he was appointed Chancellor of the diocese— 
&@ position of high honor—which he still continues to 
hold in connection with the rectorship of St. Ann’s 
Church, to which he was appointed in 1861. Father 
Preston is known as a ripe scholar and an eloquent 
divine, and has published several religious and de 
votional works, of much interest, 











WITH THE DEAD, 


Go rr the white cloth from her face, 
Nor hide the solemn sight away, 

So fearful in its marble grace. 

Perhaps, my friend, this sleeper’s eyes, 
Now hidden neath their fringéd lids, 

Have looked ere this on Paradise. ~ 


Perhaps they see the golden street 
Of God’s fair city! Ah, who knows! 


“Who knows?” our wondering hearts repeat. 


What peaceful calmness round her lips! 
To her, death may have been most sweet ; 
And we, we call it an éclipse! 


Death may have been a blessed dawn 
Of endless giory—who shall know? 
We only know that she has gone! 


Oh, cover up the marble face! 
It makes me shiver with affright, 
fe cold and white its solemn grace. 


Some day, my friend, our forms shall lay, 
A ghostly shadow—long and dark— 
As lies this shadow here to-day. 


God that on our sight may rise, 


As, let us trust, they have on hers, 
The golden spires of Paradise! 








VIERGIE. 
BY MARIO UCHARD. 


“Yes, captain; you can just fancy how I was 
taken aback when they told me that she lives at 
the chateau, just as if she was at home—that she 
rides out with your cousin, and more than all, that 
there’s an English lord who wants to marry her, 
When I heard all this, I felt just as if I had been 
shot—it stunned mo. I try to say to myself that 
they have not told me the trutl, and that she has 
not me—and then I think again, if she’s 
go rich, I must not think about her any more. I 
have been waiting to see you, captain, to know 
exactly the trnth—for I am very unhappy.” 

While listening to bim I turned as pale as him- 
self—all my blood flowed to my heart, 

“ Viergie!” I repeated. “Do you mean to tell 
me that she was engaged to you?” 

**T had her promise, and believed in it with my 
whole heart.’ 

On perceiving me so much affected, Miro 
guessed that he had been told the truth. 

“They told me the truth, then!” said he, in s 
broken voice. 

His grief was, fortunately, a diversion from 
gine. I could not collect my thoughts. I was as 
one stunned by a clap of thunder, 

He looked at me with terror in his glance. 


* Yes, it’s true that she is at the chateau,” said 
I, not knowing what reply to make. 

“Come, captain, | am a man, and can bears 
great deal; tell me the truth boldly—ir it true 
about the Englishman ?”’ 

I dared not tell him the real truth. Our in- 
tended marriage had been kept so secret, that no 
one knew anything about it in the neighborhood, 
I reflected that, before deciding on any course 
with respect to him or myself, it would be neces- 
sary for me to soften the blow that threatened to 
crush him. 

**Listev to me, Miro,” said I, ‘‘ You knowthat 
I have vever hesitated to confide in you. Iam 
about tc reveal a secret to you, on which depends 
my honor, Viergie’s peace of mind, and that of my 
relatives,” 


captain,” he returned. 

*Viergie lives in the Chateau of La Morniere 
because she legitimately belongs to it— because 
she is the d»ughter of the Marchioness de Seno- 
zan,”’ 

“Of the marchioness? Of the marquis, you 
mean ; every one knows that.” 

I then revealed to him La Mariasse’s confes- 
sion, with all its grave consequences. He was 
thunderstruck. 

“Had any one else told me this but yourself, I 
would not have believed it, captain,” he returned, 
his head under the weight of the disas- 
ter. “Well! I am alost man! What will now 
become of me ?” 

I had not the courage to answer him. A thou- 
sand conflicting thoughts whirled through my 
brain; suspicion, pity, anger. Viergie had de- 
ceived me in making me believe that I was her 
first love. What had passed between her and 
Miro? I dared not question him. I felt thats 
complete explanation with him was impossible at 
that moment, . 

He must have seen clearly enough that the 
events that had occurred left him no hope, A 
night’s reflection would doubtless dissipate all the 
doubt that yet remained, and I felt that I must 
commune with myself alone, before resolving to 
confide all to him. He believed from my silence 
that 1 had told him all, and perceiving me so 
agitated, he misunderstood my emotion, 

**What trouble you have on my account !” said 
he. ‘Indeed, captain, you mast not take my ill- 
luck so much to heart. It’s all over now. It’s 
a hard blow, but it’s of no use your bothering 
yourself about it, for it won’t change things, I 
can’t even blame her, Let us sleep on it, and 
think no more about it,” he added, rising from 
his seat. 

I dared not utter a single word of consolation. 
He was overwhelmed with grief, and reeled like a 
man intoxicated. I led him to his chamber. I 
helped him to undress. He hardly remarked it 
at first, but suddenly it seemed to strike him. 

“Why, you are taking as much care of me as 
you did when I broke my leg,” saidhe. “I don’t 
want that, captain.” 

“Come, get into bed,” said I; “you are over- 
come with fatigue.” 

He obeyed me with the docility of a child. 

When I was alone and tried to think, I could 
not at first reduce the chaos of my thoughts to 
anything like order. What had occurred was so 
unexpected that I could hardly persuade myself 
there was not some mistake, One moment I tried 
to imagine that Miro must have confounded Vier- 
gie with some other gir] of the same name. But 
this was impossible! Her house was known to 
him; the people who had spoken to him were 
doubtless his friends—they had told him the 
mother was dead and the daughter was living at 
the Chateau of La Morniere. There could be no 
possible mistake. Besides, it was, after all, a 
most natural occurrence. He lived in the neigh- 
borhood—he had passed two leaves-of-absence 
with his father. It was impossible for him not to 
have known Viergie, like all the other persons 
residing there. He had loved her—and she——? 

At this thought my heart sunk within me. I 
turned giddy. A cloud suddenly enveloped me, 
through which I saw dissimulation and duplicity. 
Viergie had deceived me—her love was a false- 
hood, She had betrayed this poor, simple lad, 
and she had betrayed me by false representations 
—doubtless she regarded me merely as the instru- 
ment of her ambition, or, who knows? perhaps 
of her cupidity. 

I passed a horrible night. My happiness was in 
ruins. She had no doubt been warned of Miro’s 
sudden return for some days past. I now under- 
stood her fears and pregentiments, which, like a 
confiding fool, I had attributed to her anxious 
tenderness, and to the bewildering effect of such 
unhoped-for happiness. 

I bitterly recalled to mind that past which I had 
tried to efface from my memory—my scruples, my 
struggles, my repulsion at the idea of giving my 
name to this strange girl, whose charms and in- 
toxicating beauty had agitated me 44 xneos, 
whose mind had frightened me like a unystericus 
abyss, and who, under the outward semblance of 
an angel, I vaguely .7;, ted, bore the heart of a 
demon. 

Miro’s confidence ggravated alinost to infamy 
what had pasyed between us. What! she had 
lent herself willingly to Marulas’s vile projects, 
and had come to my house at night, when she was 
engaged to a brave and faithful youth, who was 
carving out a future for himself and her at the 
other end of the world! She had not resolved to 
kill herself rather than betray him whose love she 
had accepted! What could I think of her? What 
faith remained for me in the future ? 

I determined to have an explanatiou with her 
as soon as it was day. But it was Sunday, and 
she did not leave the chateau until the hour for 
Mass, and then in company with my aunt and 
Genevieve. I had therefore no chance of meeting 
her as usual. 

I wrote a couple of lines to her, which I dis- 
patched by one of my servants, to tell her that I 
was waiting for hor at the rocks, Iknew that she 





« It is true, then?” he repeated, 


was always the first one up in the house, By the 





aid of the park key, which she had in her posses- 
sion, she could come to me without any one know- 
ing that she had left the house. It was not atime 
to stand on ceremony. 

I had scarcely reached the place of rendezvous 
before I perceived her running toward me through 
the heather, damp with dew. At the first glance 
Iunderstood her emotion—still she came to me 
with a smile on her lips, 

** What is the matter?” said she, 
summons of my lord and master.” . 

I had prepared a long speech to force from her 
proof of her perfidy. But hearing these words 
and seeing her smile made me forget all pru- 
dence, . 

“The matter is, that I have seen Miro,” I re- 
plied, pretending not to see the hand she offered 
me; “and he has told me all!” 

** Poor Miro!” said she. 

“Poor Miro, indeed! He has confessed every- 
thing,” I added, in a tone of irony thai rent my 
heart. 

She looked at me with profound astonishment, 
as if she did not understand my anger. 

* And what conclusion have you come to ?” she 
asked, uneasily, 

“The conclusion I have come to is, that you 
first forgot and betrayed him for me, as you after- 
ward forgot and betrayed me for Sir Clarence, 
whom you finally abandoned toreturn tome. The 
conclusion I have come to is, that there are at 
least two amongst us whom you have deceived.” 

She seemed to be painfully affected by these 
words, 

“Take care, Jean,” saidshe. “ You strike me 
cruelly, and you hurt me!” 

“But what can you say to restore my confi- 
dence? Have you even had the ordinary honesty 
to reveal the past to me? What! you plighted 
your troth—and I learn it for the first time at this 
late hour—to an unfortunate lad, who believed 
you, and who returns, full of hope, to claim you! 
Come, justify yourself, if you can!” 

I noticed that her eyes gleamed with anger as 
she replied : 

“ Justify myself! that is not the word, Jean. If 
we have come to that, good-by! We have no- 
thing more to say to each other.” 

Her calmness exasperated me. I seized her by 
the arm to prevent her leaving. 

**No, you shall speak!” I exclaimed. 

She fixed-her eyes on me with proud resignation. 
I was ashamed of my violence. I let go her 
hand. 

** Say one word at least that will chase away my 
doubts!” I exclaimed ; “tell me that he is mis- 
taken; that he has lied!” 

“Lie! Miro!” she exclaimed, raising her hand. 
**¥You would not believe it.” 

“ Then it is true ; you have basely deceived me! 
You have loved him,” 

“Yes, it is true, I have loved him,” she replied, 
without casting down her 

** And you doubtless love him still, while marry- 
ing me?” I added. 

She did not move. Her face remained impas- 
sible. 

* Poor Jean!” said she. ‘‘ These words are in- 
tended for an insult. They are needless, how- 
ever.” 

“You dare to address this language to me! I 
am curious to know what you will say to him.” 

“To him,” she replied, quietly. ‘‘Oh, I am 
not uneasy. I have no need of a guide here. I 
have no fear of a clashing with some conven- 
tionality of your world in his case. Miro is a 
peasant, our hearts speak the same language, 
and I am certain that he will understand me, As 
to the reproaches you make me,” she continued, 
still calm, “if you have the right to address 
them to me, my instinct tells me that I do not 
deserve them.” 

**What! have you not made a mystery of this 
past? Whom have you deceived, in short, him 
or me?” 

“Our intercourse has been full of storms, 
Jean,” said she, with a bitter smile ; “for this is 
the third time you have lavished your contempt 
on me. It must be the last! I will answer you, 
since the faith you have in me is go fragile. It 
shall also be my justification, as you are pleased 
to call it.” 

This assurance threw me into the most profound 
astonishment. 

“It is a complete absence of moral sense,” I 
said to myself. 

“Listen, then, to the history of this decep- 
tion,” said she, dwelling on the last word with 
haughty disdain. “One day—I was only fifteen 
years of age at the time—I was rambling round the 
village square—it was Severol feast-day—watching 
the happy villagers dancing. I did not dare to 
approach too near, fearing they should send me 
away. My mother, as you are aware, had the 
reputation of possessing an evil eye; the man 
Loown as my father was shunned and despised. 
I naturally inherited this hatred. On that day, 
however, 4 grew bolder, and even dared to creep 
close up to where the fiddlers sat, when a girl 
named Claudie (she to whom I gave assistance 
last week), tried to drive me away. I refused to 
leave the place. Several others rose up against 
me—one of them called her sweetheart—who, 
coming straight to the bench, seized me and tore 
me away from the place. Every one appiaudod 
him, when a young man came forward. + wae 
Miro; I had never seen him before, for be had 
only arrived on that very day ; I thought that he 
also was going to beat me, I shut my eyes wait- 
ing for the biows, when I heard these words : 
‘Shame upon you, for ill-treating this chiid!' | 
then felt myself freed fom the grasp that had 
been holding me so roughly, and opening my 
eyes, I saw Claudie’s lover stretched on the 
ground, Cries were heard ; other lads would have 
joined in the affray, but none of them dared to 
attack Miro. He looked them full in the face, 
and they were'silent, 


“T obey the 


with me!’ 
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*T did not stir. : 

“*But it’s Viergie, the daughter of 
riasse!’ cried some one. ty: “i 

“* Well, Viergie, come and dance with me,’ he 
replied, ‘and woe be to him who insults you!’ 

“ And without my uttering a word, he wanted to 
draw me into the dance. But I burst into tears— 
not of grief; but happiness ; it was the first time 
in my life that I had been protected. 

“This is how I became acquainted with Miro, 
The next day I saw him again, and, indeed, during 
the whole time he remained home with his father, 
he came every morning to the place where I was 
tending my goats, and we conversed together. 

“On the evening of his departure he asked me 
if I would be his wife—I his wife! I thought he 
was joking. I the wife of this handsome sailor, 
whom all the feared and all the girls courted. 

‘It was only when I saw the grief my scorn at 
his supposed insult gave him, that I found out he 
really spoke from his heart. 

“* Will you wait for me until the end of my 
service ?’ he asked, You will be eighteen, and on 
the day that I get my discharge we will get 
married.’ 

“What could I answer? It seemed to moe a 
dream. I replied, ‘Yes!’ I was only fifteen. 
Besides, he said that it was his will, and it never 
entered into my mind to resist Miro’s orders, 
whatever they might be. 

“ He asked me if I loved him !—Great heavens— 
if I loved him! He was my first and only friend. 
He made me promise, and he left happy, leaving 
me very happy, and especially proud. 

“His next leave of absence was two years 

; I trembled, fearing that he had for- 
gotten me. This time I could scarcely see him. 
He had the fever; but I was so happy to know 
that he remembered me. He still said he would 
have me for his wife. 

“Did I love him? I did not know if what I 
felt for him was what was called love, but never 
did a more sacred feeling make a young heart 
beat. I was filled with admiration for the 
devotion he showed. for me, which, indeed, had 
revealed to me my own strength, for I no longer 
allowed myself to be insulted. 

“My gratitude to him was so great that I 
thought the least return I could make was to obey 
him in all things with the most passive obedience. 
It seemed to me quite sufficient for him to tell 
me to be his wife—my consent was a matter of 
course, 

“ He again went away, and I have not seen him 
since. During the first few months after his de- 
parture he wrote me three letters, I could only 
answer him twice, for I had to steal sou by sou 
from my mother to pay the postage. 

**One day I met Miro’s father, Mathurin, who 
told me that he knew his son had promised to 
marry me, but that he was not in earnest, be- 
cause he (Mathnurin) would rather kill him than 
give his consent; and since that time I have 
heard or seen nothing of Miro.” 

* ~ * * * . * 


Rene, have you read this statement? I must 
stop, for I can no longer see—my eyes are filled 
with tears. After hearing this simple and heart- 
rending confession, I felt genuine remorse for my 
roughness toward this poor girl who had suffered 
so much, My jealousy, my anger, melted into 
pity. My suspicions were cowardly, my love un- 
grateful, and the shameless perfidy of which I 
accused her was nothing more than'the painful 
resignation of an existence tortured by every de- 
scription of agony. I forgot myself in thinking 
of all she must have suffered, and while she 
spoke of those sufferings in such a calm tone, as 
if they were the common incidents of her life, I 
felt myself blush for having dared to add the 
weight of my suspicions to such misfortunes. 

* Viergie,” I exclaimed, “forgive me for having 
doubted you.” 

I dared not, in her then mournful frame of 
mind, speak of my love which had been so ready 
to accuse her. 

‘What shall I say to Miro?” I asked, over- 
whelmed with shame, 

“To Miro!”) said she, bitterly. “Oh, I fear 
nothing from him. He will understand me.” 

* But he loves you still.” 

** It is because he loves me that I rely on him.” 

**You will see him again, then ?” 

“T will see him again in your and my mother’s 
presence. I will myself tell him all.” 

It was agreed that I should take Miro that very 
day to the chateau, and we separated without my 
daring to say another word on the subject. 


xx. 

On returning to Chazol I found Miro waiting 
for me. With that energy incidental to his 
manly nature he had already put on a mask of 
resignation. 

* Have you slept?” I asked. 

**Not much, captain; but don’t trouble your- 
self about me. It will be all right by-and-by.” 

* Are you going to the village ?” 

“* Yes ; 1 am to meet father at church.” 

**I suddenly remembered that it was the day 
on which the bans between myself and Viergie 
were to be published. 

“To church!” I exclaimed, in a tone which 
must have revealed my fears, ‘No, Mire, don’t 
go to church this morning.” 

“IT must, captain. _It’s the anniversary of 
mother’s death, and if wouldn’t do to be absent 
on such a day.” 

“ You must not go!” said I, quickly. 

He gazed on me with astonishment. 

“Well, captain, if it’s an order, of course I 
must obey—but it will pain me to be absent on 
such a day. Still, if you want me——” 

“Yes, Ido want you. I will send word to your 
father not to expect you. To-morrow there shall 
be a Mass for your mother, and I will go 


: to church with you.” 
“*Take my hand,’ ssid he to me, ‘and come / 


“Of course that will be of more benefit to 
mother, and I sincerely thank you for your kind. 
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ness. Still, if you could only spare me for half an 


I saw that he must have some other motive for 
wanting to go to church, and that I must give 
him other reasons to keep him away. 

‘‘Viergie expects to see you this morning,” 

id L. 
we She expects me!” he exclaimed ; “‘have you 

en to her about me?” 

Tis question made me feel ill at ease. 

“Yes, we spoke of you,” I replied, “and I prom- 

to take you to see her.” 

“But you said nothing about this yesterday 


evening. 

“J have only just now seen her,” I replied. 

“¥rom the way you say this, captain,” said he, 
“TJ can see very well that you bring me no good 
news. Is she annoyed at my return on account 
of her intended marriage with the Englishman ?” 

“No, no; she has confidence in your friendship 
and good sense. She spoke of you as a dear 
friend. 

“ Really ?” said he, fixing his eyes on me, over- 
flowing with joy. 

But it was only a momentary gleam ; the mel- 
ancholy expression came back again directly. 

“Some people are born without any luck,” said 
he, sighing. “ Poor girl! who knows if she does 
not already repent having become rich ?” 

There was a whole world to him in this ray of 
hope. I pitied him deeply. 

We passed the morning at Chazol, under the ex- 
cuse that I had letters to write. Toward noon we 
started for La Morniere. 

When we reached the chateau, I found Martin 
in the ante-chamber. He told me that my aunt 
and Viergie were inthe drawing-room. I saw by 
that that we were expected, and that Genevieve 
had been sent out of the way. 

While passing through the door, Miro turned 
very pale and trembled, while my heart beat so 
loudly that it seemed to me that every one must 
hear it. 

Martin opened the drawing-room door, and an- 
nounced us. 

On entering, I saw Viergie seated beside my 
aunt ona sofa. At the sight of Miro she rose up 
with a cry of joy, and made a movement as if she 
would run to him; but her emotion checked her, 
and she fell back in her seat again. 

Miro stood, as it were, thunderstruck on the 
threshold, not daring to advance a step, and con- 
templating her with a frightened look. 

“Come! come here!” she exclaimed, extending 
ber two hands toward him. 

At these words he rushed forward, and, taking 
her hands in his, fell on his knees before her. 

“ Viergie!” he exclaimed. 

Then, ashaméd of his emotion, he remained 
quite disconcerted. 

She gazed on him tenderly, and suddenly draw- 
ing him to her, she pressed his head to her bogom, 
and kissed his forehead. 

‘Poor, poor Miro!” said she, in a broken voice, 

There was such chaste and fraternal tenderness 
in this embrace, that I realized how unworthy 

‘were my jealousy and suspicions, 

While she thus held him in her embrace, she 
terned her eyes toward me, and fixed on me a 
proud glance of defiance. 

Rene, there was in this outpouring of the soul 
an eloquence which my vain reason neither ex- 
pected nor foresaw. I had pictured to myself 
that this interview would be a cold, embarrassed 
scene, full of trouble and regret as far as Viergie 
was concerned. On seeing her so tender and so 
ibold, it was I who felt confused. 

She, doubtless, guessed my thoughts, for a bit- 
iter smile moved her lips. Never did I feel re- 
proach mere keenly. I involuntarily turned away 
my eyes. 


Miro did not know what tosay, She made him 
sit by her side, and when she had calmed his 
emotion, she said : 


** You have come back, then, Miro?” 

“Yes, mademoiselle,” he stammered, “and I 
‘hope I find you in good health.” 

** Mademoiselle!” she repeated, in a tone of 

; “why not callme Viergie ?” 

**T dare not,” he murmured, glancing at her as 
iif he scarcely recognized her. ‘‘ My captain in- 
‘formed me that you wanted to see me.” 

“T am very glad to see you again,” said Viergie. 
“*T was afraid you had forgotten me.” 

“ Forgotten you!” he murmured, in asad tone ; 
“how could that be, when I wrote to you so 
often ?” 

“You wrote to me!” she returned; “ why, I 
have not received a letter from you for two years.” 

“For two years!” said Miro, astonished in his 
turn ; “‘ 1 sent you a letter enclosed in my father’s 
every time I wrote to him.” 

“ He never gave them to me,” 

**Ah! I understand his reasons,” said he, in a 
tone of resignation. “It was very wrong of him 
—I will tell him so.” 

“Then you must have accused me of neglect ?” 
said Viergie. 

‘Oh, no! I came home fuli of confidence in 

It was only when I learned the change in 
your life that I understood matters.” 

‘* Have they told you that I am going to be mar- 
ried ?” she asked, in a calm tone. 

“Yes, I have been’ told so.” 

‘And what do you think of it? Tell the 
truth,” she added, perceiving that he hesitated ; 
“ speak plainly.” 

“Tt gave me great pain,” he returned, “ but I 
was obliged to say that it could not be otherwise ; 
for, of course, you must now obey the wishes of 
the marchioness.” . 

** and you are not angry with me?” 

“* Angry with you?” he repeated, as if the ques- 
tion had no meaning tohim. “I should indeed 
have a bad heart were I to regret your good for- 

” 

“Poor Miro!” she repeated, deeply affected at 

his tone of resignation, at the same time taking 


his hand. ; Ye 
*You must not grieve,” said he; “it is much 





better that good fortune sl._uld come to you than 
to me.” 

“TI trust that you do not for a moment doubt,” 
said Viergie, after a pausc, “I shall at least re- 
main your friend.” 

“T have not thought of it,” said he, “but now 
I am sure of it, and it will be a source of happi- 
ness to me to know that you remember me.” 

There was so much tenderness in this 
tion, that it never occurred to either of them to 
address a word of reproach to each other, or to 
doubt their affection. : 

“TI hope you will also rely on my friendship, 
Miro,” said my aunt. ‘ Your father was devoted 
to mine.” 

“That is very natural, madame, Mademoiselle 

knows——” ‘ 

“Speak of me and to me as you used to do, 
Miro,” interrupted Viergie. 

“No, let me speak in my own way;” he re- 
turned. ‘I could not, now that I know that you 
are so far above me, use such a familiar mode of 
address ; butit would grieve me very much if you 
were to speak to me differently from what you 
used to do.” 

A short pause ensued. 

- “Itis true ,then,” he added, with a sigh, “ that 
you are, going to live in England ?” 

‘In England ?” said she, in a tone of surprise. 

“*Certainly—if you marry an Englishman.” 

At these words Viergie glanced at me. I saw 
then that she supposed Miro knew all, and that 
she had not foreseen this trial. 

** No, no, reassure yourself on that head,” said 
she ; “ you have been misinformed—that marriage 
is given up; but it is another, one, which in all 
probability will never take place.” 

“Viergie |” I cried out, frightened at these 
words, 

“Ought I not to tell him all?” she asked. 

‘*What does it all mean ?” said Miro, who was 
—— at this discussion between her and my- 

“He whom I was to marry, Miro,” she replied, 
with calmness, “is Monsieur Jean de Chazol,” 

* Monsieur Jean !” 

I saw the blood rush into his tanned face as if 
this news had surprised him to the last degree. 
His embarrassed glances from one to the other 
revealed the combat going on in his mind. 

** Monsieur Jean!” he repeated. “ I now under- 
stand,” he added, somewhat confusedly, “the 
trouble I caused you yesterday by speaking of 
these things. I did not mean to offend you, cap- 
tain.” 


This extreme devotion, which, under the most 
terrible disappointment of his life, made him seek 
to excuse himself for having confided to me his 
anguish of mind, touched me deeply. 

“Say not another word, Miro,” said I, taking 
his hand, “and forgive me for not having told 
you all. I wished to spare your feelings.” 

I am quite aware, Rene, that passion always 
obscures reason. You, who can judge coldly of all 
this, will doubtless think me a blockhead. What 
can I say to you? On reading over this recital, 
it sometimes seems to me that I do not recognize 
myself—as if the greater portion of my actions 
were accomplished in a state of delirium. This 
love, superior to my will, has dominion over me— 
it drags me on, it blinds me sometimes. It would 
seem as if some leaven of stupid pride, or some 
miserable suspicion, pushed me forward to destroy 
my happiness by woundirig Viergie’s pride—by 
offending her by my doubts. 

When Miro left, my aunt retired too, leaving 
Viergie and me together. I was so much agitated 
by the tumult of my feelings that I remained 
mute before her. 

“ You know all, Jean,” said she, fixing her tear- 
fal eyes on me, “respecting the deception of 
which you accused me.” 

“Viergie,” said I, with deep emotion, “I can 
only utter one word—pardon !” 

“Oh, I have forgiven you,” she returned, in a 
sad tone, “for I now see that I was wrong in not 
having confided this innocent mystery to you; but 
I assure you I had no idea there was any neces- 
sity to come to any explanation with you on the 
subject. I loved Miro as a friend who had pro- 
tected me. After old Mathurin’s declaration, and 
the fact of receiving no letters from him, I thought 
that he had changed his mind—that was all. I 
did not even accuse him, With what could I re- 
proach him? Of what use would it have been to 
betray a secret confined to him, his father and my- 
selfalone? This revelation, supposing he should 
marry a girl in this neighborhood, might be a 
source of great annoyance to him, I told ne ons, 
and two years had passed away since I supposed 
the whole affair at an end, when I met you for the 
first time.” 

** Say no more,” I exclaimed; “I was insane to 
doubt you! I have but one excuse, and that is, 
loving you so dearly. I want even your thoughts 
to be mine, Viergie. If you only knew how much 
I have suffered while doubting you.” 

“ You did not spare wounding my pride, Jean,” 
said she, in a cold tone; “and your esteem was 
so slow in showing itself, that I ask myself what 
is it you love me for? You should remember that 
these doubts, in which you every now and then 
indulge, recall to my mind, in a most cruel man- 
ner, that you raise me to your height in a social 


point of view.” 
. * 7. * * . 


On returning to Chazol in the evening, I found, 
as on the day before, Miro waiting for me. 

**Exeuse me, captain,” said he, “if I disturb 
you again, but I want to ask your advice.” 
“Speak,” said I; “‘ you know you never disturb 
me.” 
In spite of the egotism of passion, I must con- 
fess I experienced an indescribable constraint 
with this poor lad, who was so nobly resigned to 
the fatality that bad overwhelmed him. I felt 
that a frank explanation was now necessary be- 
tween us. 

“You can readily understand, captain,” said 
he, “that the kind words I heard to-day have 
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very much changed my ideas of yesterday. Now 
that I see what Mademoiselle Viergie has become, 
I understand readily enough that th any- 
thing more about my folly would be an offense, 
and I am truly sorry for having caused you annoy- 
ance without intending it.” 

“Say no more,” said I, quickly, “and regret 
— The grief I felt was on your account, 
“I should be a brute if I regretted her happi- 
ness,” said he; “but I am sure I am in in your 
way—and I want you to give me leave to visit 
Toulon.” 

“ You wish to leave me?” said I, deeply moved 
at the delicacy he showed, 

“T ask for my own sake, captain,” said he, 
Sng ore ee ee ee ae 


It would have been cruel to turn him from his 
project, which I must confess met my approval. 
We were both of us in an unpleasant situation, 
and must get out of it at any price. It was agreed 
that he should go. 

“Ought I to bid Mademoiselle Viergie good- 
by ?” he asked. 

“She would be offended if you did not,” I re- 
turned, 

The next morning, on rising, I learned that Miro 
had already gone out. An hour afterward he re- 
turned, 


“IT came to take your orders, captain,” said he. 

“You leave to-day ?” 

“Yes, captain, unless you give orders to the 
con ° 
**No; follow your own inclination,?, I returned, 
for I felt that for him to remain at Chazol would 
only make him suffer. 

* My bag is packed. I will now bid you adieu. 
T have bidden everybody else good-by.” 

I saw that he had something which he wished 
to confide to me, and still hesitated todo so. I 
questioned him on the subject just as he was 
starting. He said : 

“See, captain, here are the two letters I re- 
ceived from Mademoiselle Viergie. I took them 
with me this morning to return them to her, but 
I had not the courage to do so. And yet it seems 
to me that I have no right to keep them. Shall I 
do wrong in giving them to you to give to her?” 
“No,” L replied, “‘ you will not do wrong, since 
it is your duty to return them.” 

“Here they are, then,” he returned, giving me 
two worn-out letters, the fold of which: showed 
how often they had been read. I stretched out 
my hand to take them, but drew it back again, 

“You can’t send them in that manner,” said I. 
You must put them into an envelope and seal it.” 

An hour later, after acoompanying the poor lad 
as far as Severol, I reached La Morniere. 

‘*Miro has gone?” were Viergie’s first words. 

“Yes,” I returned; “hie father accompanies 
him to Aix. He charged me to give you this.” 

“What is it?” she asked. 

“Your letters,” I returned, a little agitated, in 
spite of myself. 

She took the envelope, broke the seal, and 
handed me the two letters, open, saying : 

“ Read them.” 

I protested. 

“You have no right to refuse me this last jus- 
tification,” she replied, in a proud tone, “Iin- 
sist that you read them.” 

I obeyed. The first of these was written on a 
blank page torn from a printed book. I read the 
words beginning it, “‘My dear betrothed.” My 
heart beat, but the first lines reassured me. They 
were really the letters of a child fifteen years of 
age. They were full of submission and expres- 
sions of gratitude, and the common details of her 
life, the village news, etc. 

I saw truly that Viergie had really loved no one 
but myself. 








The Private Habits of Horace Greeley. 
BY MARK TWAIN, OF THE TRIBUNE'S STAFF. 


Mr. Greeixy gets up at three o’clock in the 
morning; for it is one of his favorite maxims that enly 
early rising can keep the health unimpaired and the 
brain vigorous, He then wakes up all the household, 
and assembles them in the library by candle-light, and 
after quoting the beautiful lines: 

“ Early to bed, and early to rise, 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise,” 

he appoints each individual's task for the day, sets him 
at it with encouraging words, and goes back te bed 

I mention here, in no fault-finding spirit, but 
with the deference justly due to a man who is older, 
and wiser, and worthier than i, that he snores awfully. 
Ina ent of irritation once, I was rash enough to 
say I never would sleep with him until he broke him- 
self off this unfortunate habit. I have kept my word 
with bigoted and unwavering deterinination. 

At ha’f-past 11 o’clock Mr. Greeley rises again. He 
shaves himself. He considers that there is great virtue 
and economy in shaving himself. He does it with o 
dull razor, sometimes humming 4 part of a tune (he 
knows part of a tune, and takes an innocent delight in 
regarding it as the first half of Uld Hundred ; but parties 
familiar with that hymn have felt obliged to confess 
that they could not recognize it, and, therefore the 
noise he makes is doubtless an unconscious original 
composition of Mr. Greeley’s), and sometimes, when 





the razor is especially dull, he accompanies himself sand 


with a formula like this: ‘‘Damn the damned razor, 
and the damned outcast who male it.”—H. G. 

He then goes out into bis model garden, and applies 
his vast store of agricultural knowledge to the ameli- 
oration of his cabbages; after which he writes an able 
agricultural article for the instruction of American 
farmers, his soul cheered the while with the reflection 
that if cabbages were worth eleven dollars apiece, his 
model farm would pay. 

He next goes to breakfast, which is a frugal, abstem- 
ious meal with him, and consists of nothing but just 
such things as the market affords, nothing more. He 
drinks nothing but water—nothiog whatever but water, 
and coffee, and tea, and Scotch ale, and lager bier, 
and lemonade with a fly in it—sometimes a house fly, 
and sometimes s borse fly, according to the amount of 
inspiration to warm him up to his daily duties. 
During breakfast he reads the Tribune all through, and 
enjoys the satisfaction of knowing that all the brilliant 
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But 1 haven’t time to tell the rest of his habits. 
uffice it that he is an upright and an man—a 
great-brained man—a useful man to his na 

and his generation—a famous man wLo has justly 
earned his celebrity—and withal the worst-dressed 
in this or any other country, even though he does take 
80 cra much pains, and put on so many frills 


The Modern Virginia, Tournament. 

On my return from this gunning excursion, 
I suddenly stumbled upon the age of the cloth of gold, 
and found myse'f at a genuine tournament. In an open 
field an upright and cross-beam, like a sort of two-han- 
ded gallows, stood erect, and from the end of the longer 
arm dangled not a rebel, butaring. Riding up to said 
ring, at a full gallop, with a bean-pole couchant in the 
hands of each, a number of young men were making 
knightly efforts to carry it off. Their efforts. were 
hajled froni a platform near by, with such cries as are 
related to have resounded in “‘{vanhoe” either of en. 
couragement or disapproval. To instance : 

“Go it, Foosky! go it! I bet all my stamps on the 
knight of the lost cause! You son of a hitching-post, 
go it!” 

In this we get the entire genius of a tournament 
much better than Scott renders it. Foosky having 
failed to get the ring, loud cries are made of: 

“Now, Snipedriver! you Gud durned knight of the 
bonnie blue , ef you don’t spear that ring, I’ll hit 
you with an Irish pertater!” 

and, 
cold. 








Snipedriver dashes up gallantly, misses the ring, 
in the literal trath of s ouivaints vow, recsives & 
turnip on the side of his face. 

In this a Se knights of Swampoodle, the Unknown 
knight, the knight of Marlboro, the knight of the Black 
Horse Cavalry, and many others, dash in at the ring 
with varying success, till the joust is over, and the suc- 
cessful riders are to name their ladies, amidst 
pouting, wriggling, and remarks of: 

“ Geo aweay ! "y Jane, I don’t want to be queen 
of love and beauty nohow, jest cause I know there 
ain’t no beauty about me wuth talkin’ about!” 

“Yes! Poll! He’s geowyn to crown you sho’ ae yo’ 
live. He’s picking you out certing as he rides ” 
The knights take their ladies in this way, and get 
dubbed in order; the ladies, with a giggle, saying: 

** Sur knights! be valiant, just an tenet” 

And the last of the noble ladies who figure in this 
feudal folly, giving to farce some shadow of tragedy, is 

oll 


—Miss Anna Surratt. And among the y 
as Sancho Panza, stands John Surratt, her er, 
upon whose bead there lies such blood as never 


either inherited or shed. 








A SCAFFOLD SCENE. 


A TERRIBLE scaffold scene recently took 
place at Tambow, in Russia. Young Gorski, a pupil of 
the high-school of that place, and eighteen years of age, 
was to be executed for having murdered a family of 
seven persous. The young criminal was conveyed to 
the place of execution on a wagon which was escorted 
by a company of dragoons. The gallows was sur- 
rounded by a crowd of ten thousand persons. After the 
doomed lad had hted from the wagon, the tence 
of death was ore him. He was deadly onl, and 
fainted before the warrant was read through. The exe- 
cutioner then branded him, after he bad been 
to con ees ; the boy stru violently and ut- 
tered heartrendering screams when the red bot tron 
was applied to hig forehead. He was then w 

about thirty lashes, The 
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then 
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AT A LITTLE DINNER PARTY. 
: FIRST OLD HUMBUG. 

Deax brother Brown, if we could take 
Such liberty with Time, 

As just to back his fatal clock 
To mark our early prime. 

When we were barely twenty-three, 
And prodigal of Youth, 

And thought all women were divine, 
All men the souls of truth: 

If we could feel as then we felt, 
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-God wot! Let’s bless our lot! 
ot come again. 

its appointed joy, 

heavy load, 

one would not retrace 
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THE YOUNG HUMBUG. 

You dear old humbugs, Jones and Smith, 
Thou dear old humbug, Brown, 

You live like oysters, though not half 
8o useful to the town. 

I'll lead a nobler life than yours, 
While yet my youth remains, 

And gather up a store of gold 
To heal old Age's pains. 

You've had your pleasures as you went 
In dribblets small and thin, 

I'll have my pleasures in the lump, 
And end where you begin. 


T'll carve and care, and atint and spare, 
And heap up sum on sum, 

To make myself a millionaire 
Before old Age shall come. ( 

Til flaunt the rich, I'll feed the poor, 
And on the scroll of Fame, 

So large that all the world may read, 
Ill write my honest name!” 


CHORUS OF OLD HUMBUGS. 
Yes! Fool! and when you're old as we, 
You'll find, on verge of death, 
That little pleasures are the best, 
And Fame—not worth a breath. 








DUEL FIGHTING. 


In TWO CHAPTERS. 
FIRST CHAPTER. 
CaRxi#, in summing up the characteris- 
the old French noblesse, gives them credit 


pertoek sentineas to Sghtiesie.® The authori- 
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the time when the tide of 
the flood. A certain young 
on taking leave of some 
d the opening of the States- 
, gallantly shook out his white 
erchief before them, and said, “I 
bring you back half a dozen of those trouble- 
Bretons’ ears.” His first essay was upon 
de Hératry, whose cheek he stroked in a play- 
fal way. On being remonstrated with, he repeated 
the familiarity, and had his foot pounded beneath 
the Breton’s heavy boot-heel in return. A duel 
ensued. The courtiers came in coaches and chairs, 
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get rid of the leaders in the National 
Assembly, one one, by fastening 
upon them, and by systematically silencing their 


often been recorded, refused to fight until 
the t was made, and used to 
q with observing to his chaligp- 
: “ , I have put your name down 
on my list; but I warn you that it is a long 


. 


one, and that I grant no preferences.” The 
Grange Bateliere section prayed the Assembly 
to declare, that whoever sent or accepted a chal- 
lenge; should be excluded from all future civil 
and military employment ; and one of the Paris 
journals published the proposed form of a decree, 
accoruing to the terms of which every member of 
the Assembly fighting a duel was to be excluded 
from the Assembly ; and any speeches he might 
have made were to be removed from its records, 
and publicly burnt. 

A writer in the Observateur went so far as to 
demand tbat all duelists should be branded on 
the forehead with the letter A (assassin). Pa- 
triote who refused to fight duels had their names 
printed in large type in the patriot journals; and 

of chasseurs 


the company of the battalion of 
BSainte- a resolution to the effect 
that “they would | themselves in turn at 


personal all quarrels provoked with 
deputies, whom they would defend to their 
last drop of blood.” . 
Citizen Boyer, however, went beyond this; he 
was prepared, Atlas-like, to take the burden of all 
these querrels on his own particular shoulders, 
and actually opened a bureau on the Passage du 
Bois de Boulogne, Faubourg Saint-Denis, where 
the preliminaries of these affairs might be ar- 
ranged, and whence he wrote to the journals that 
he had made a vow to defend the deputies against 
their enemies. “‘ I swear,” said he, “that neither 
time nor space shall shield from my just ven- 
geance the man who has wounded a deputy. I 
possess arms that the hands of patriotism have 
fabricated for me. Every kind of weapon is famil- 
iar to me; I give the preference to none. All 
satisfy me, provided the result be death.” After 
publishing this pot-valiant and sanguinary decla- 
ra he himself at M, de Sainte- 
Luce’s, who had an affair in progress with young 
M. de Rochambeau, whereu pon this nobleman 
put the bragging condoitiere out at the door. In 
nowise by this insult, Citizen Boyer 
formed a and enlisted a battalion of fifty 
i (bully-killers), and wrote again 


courage, and his threats of vengeance. 

While the duels between the royalista and pa- 
triots were at their height, Gervais, the maitre 
d’armes of Viscount de Mirabeau (Barrel Mirabean 
as he was called, by reason of his bulk and his 
powers of imbibition} used to pass his nights in 
training aristocrats to spit patriot orators 
inthe Bois de Boulogne, on the coming morning. 
At the restoration of the Bourbons in 1815, 
scarcely a day went by without its hostile meet- 
ing in Paris, chiefly between the officers of Napo- 
leon’s army and those of Louis the Highteenta’s 
Body Guard, but also between the former and the 
various English, Prussian, Russian, and Austrian 
officers in the French capital. The Bonapartist 
officers would repair to the Café Foy, the rendez- 
vous of Prussian military men, for the sole pur- 


Captain Gronow, known by his lively “ remi- 
niscences,” who was a dead shot, was walking 
with a lady in the Palais Royal, whena Bonapart- 
ist officer, a notorious duelist, after announcing 
that heintended to bully an “ Anglais,” proceeded 
to place his arm round the lady’s waist. On being 
remonstrated with, he replied by spitting in Cap- 
tain Gronow’s face, and was instantly felled to the 
ground for his filthy impertinence. A meeting 
took place the following morning, the Frenchman 
bragging that he intended to add an Englishman 
of killed and wounded. He fired, and 
singed opponent’s whiskers, and in a few 
seconds was shot the heart. Gronow 
having afterward to fight with the French ofli- 
cer’s second, was content to wound his adversary 
in the knee—an act of forbearance which brought 
the captain no less than eleven challenges. The 
French Minister of War, however, interfered, and 
no more meetings took place. 
One of the most celebrated of these duelists, 
the Count de Larilliere, was a native of Bordeaux. 
He was at the time of my story a man of between 
-five and forty years of age, tall, well-made, 
and with polished manners; in short, his appear- 
ance utterly belied the good-for-nothing kind of 
life he was in the habit of leading. One day 
while he was walking with a friend, or, rather, an 
accomplice, in the most frequented street of Bor- 
on the same 
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hearing, courte- 
ously toward them, hat in hand, and with a smile 
upon his lips, and with all the outward semblance 
of a well-bred man, who is about to deliver him- 
self of a speech of more than ordinary politeness. 
“I beg your pardon,” said he, himself 
to the merchant, who, with his wife, had ab- 
ruptly halted ; “but I have just made a bet with 
my friend, whom I have the honor of presenting 
to you”—here he mentioned his friend’s name and 
quality in due form—“ that I will kiss your wife on 
your arm”—the husband, knowing the count’s 
character and reputation, here became ghastly 


wound, and the aggressor going forth in search of 
new victims. *. 





to the newspapers, renewing his professions of | plied 





dozen, after which he proposed to rest for a time, 
and to continue hds practice with the new cavalry 
sabre, to which, as being a far more deadly wea- 
pon thaa the ordinary small-sword, he had taken 
a strange fancy. This laudable desire of bis was 
not destined to be realized, for he was himself 
killed in a duel, under rather strange circum- 
stances, a few days after the death of his eleventh, 
and last victim. 

On the evening of a masked ball at the grand 
theatre at Bordeaux, Larilliere was seated in an 
adjoining café, which he was in the habit of ire- 
quenting with the members of his own 
set, It was eleven o’clook, and our duelist, who 
had been for the moment abandoned by his ordi- 
nary companions, feeling in no particularly quar- 
relsome humor, was occupied in peacefully im- 
bibing a glass of punch. Suddenly a tall young 
man, wearing a black domino, and with his face 
concealed behind a black velvet mask, entered 
the café, and strode up to the table at which 
Larilliere was seated. 

None of the ordinary habitués of the café took 
any particular notice of the new-comer on his en- 
trance, as the masked ball, which was to take 
piace that night, sufficiently explained his cos- 
tum>; but no sooner was the mysterious visitor 
observed in the vicinity of Larill ere’s table, than 
all eyes were attracted toward him. Withorta 
single preliminary observation, he seized hold of 
Larilliere’s glass, threw away the puneb ii con- 
tained, and ordered the waiter, in a loud voice, 
to bring a small bottle of orgeat in place of it. 

Witnesses of the scene say that, at this mo- 
ment, for the first time in their lives, they ob- 
served Larilliere turn pale, It was the common 
belief in Bordeaux that, during the fifteen years 
this man had been applying himself to the task of 
destruction, he had never once allowed his coun- 
tenance to betray the slightest emotion. 

“Scoundrel!” he exclaimed to his masked ad- 
versary, “you do not know who I am,” making, 
at the same moment, a vigorous, but unsuccess- 
ful, effort to remove the mask from the stranger’s 
face. 


** I know who you are perfectly well,” coldly re- |, 


the unknown, forcing Larilliere violently 
back with one hand. All present started to their 
feet, and though no one among them ventured to 
approach the disputants, they contemplated none 
the less anxiously the issue of this strange pro- 
vocation. 

** Waiter!” exclaimed the unknown, “ be quick 
with that bottle of orgeat.”’ 

At this second command the bottle was brought; 
whereupon the masked man, still standing imme- 
diately in front of Larilliere, who was foaming at 
the mouth with rage, proceeded to draw a pistol 
frqm his right-hand pocket. Then, addressing his 
adversary, he said : 

“Tt, in the presence of this company, and for 
my own personal satisfaction, you do not at once 
swallow this glass of orgeat, I will blow out your 
brains with as little compunction as I would those 
of adog. Should you, however, perform my bid- 
ding, I will then do you the honor of fighting with 
you to-morrow morning.” 

** With the sabre?” asked Larilliere, in a par- 

of rage. 

“With whatever weapon you please,” replied 
the stranger, disdainfully. Whereupon Laril- 
liere swallowed the orgeat, with an expression of 
countenance as though it were to him the dregs 
of a bitter cup indeed, while every one present 
preserved a death-like silence. 

The masked man, satisfied with the effect pro- 
duced by his provocation, now retired ; saying to 
Larilliere as he did so, in a tone of voice loud 
enough to be heard by the lookers-on : 

“To-day I have humbled yon sufliciently ; to- 
morrow I intend to take your life. My seconds 
will wait on you at eight o'clock in the morning. 
We will fight on the spot where you killed the 
young Chevalier de 0.” 

This was the name of the count’s eleventh 
victim. 

The following morning, Larilliere found him- 
self in the presence of a man no longer wearing 
a mask, and who appeared to be some twenty- 
five years old. The seconds by whom he wag 
accompanied were two common soldiers, belong- 
ing to one of the regiments stationed in the 
citadel of Blaye. The bearing of the unknown 
was collected and dignified, and singularly reso- 
lute, His seconds had brought weapons to the 
ground, but Larilliere’s seconds took exception 
to them, at which a scarcely perceptible smile 
passed over the stranger’s face. 

On taking his position, Larilliere turned to- 
ward the second nearest to him, and said, in an 
undertone : “For once, I believe, I have found 
my equal.” 

The combat commenced, At the first passes 
the count was confirmed in his opinion that he 
had to deal with a skillful adversary. However, 
his courage did not fail him, though there were 
times when he seemed to lose his accustomed 
composure. Lunges and parryings succeeded 
each other with rapidity on both sides. Laril- 
liere, desirous of bringing the affair to a close, 
had already tried his finishing thrust two or three 
times, but only to find his sword turned aside by 
his adversary’s blade. Harassed at finding his 
efforts unavailing, he insolently remarked to his 
opponent, “ Well, sir, at what hour do you intend 
to kill me ?” 

There was & momentary silence, broken only by 
the clash of the twoswords, Then the stranger, 
who see.ned to have profited by that slight inter- 
val to assure himself that the advantage of the 


"| encounter lay decidedly with him, quietly.replied 


to Larilliere’s last question, ‘“ Immediately.” 
Saying which, he thrust the point of his sword 
between the ribs of his adversary, who sprang 
backward, tottered, and sank into the arms of his 
nearest second. Putting his right hand to his 
wound, the count said, difficulty: ‘‘ That, 
sir, is not a sabre-cut; if is a thrust with the 
point—with the sabre I feared no one.” Ina few 
moments he fell back dead. 





The stranger now advanced politely toward the 
seconds of his victim, and inquired if he was at 
liberty to depart. 

“Will you at least tell us your name?” asked 
they, in reply. 

Larilliere’s opponent proved to be one of the 
young officers of the garrison at Blaye. When 
the fact of the count’s death became generally 
known in Bordeaux, many mothers of famihes 
actually had Masses said, in thankfulness to the 
Almighty, for having délivered them from so 
dreaded a scourge. 





Arrzr this detestable count’s death, there 
sprang up in Bordeaux a tribe of daelists, ob- 
stinately prepared to contest with each other the 
succession to that vacant post of infamy, which 
the count had for several years filled without a 
rival. Among these aspirants were two, more 
audacious and resolute than the rest, who event- 
ually remained masters of the field of action, and 
for five years rivaled each other in effrontery and 
temerity, with the view of obtaining the coveted 
title of “‘first blade.” In this strange kind of 
contest, in which each at times gave proofs of a 
laudable courage, they displayed no lack of arti- 
fice to impart to their more insolent provocations 
all the importance of a great scandal. One of the 
pair, an Italian by birth, but resident in France 
for a considerable time, and recently settled at 
Bordeaux, was the Marquis de Lignano, better 
known by the simple title of the Marquis. He 
was rather above thirty-five years of age; of a 
emall, thin, weakly figure ; and with a repulsive, 
sickiy-looking countenance. He was excessively 
nervous and petulant. The sound of his voiee 
grated most disagreeably on the ear, and it was 
impossible to look at the man, while he was 
speaking, with his head insolently thrown back, 
without conceiving a strong prejudice against 
him. 

The marquis handled his sword like no other 
individual skillful of fence; his lunges were 
lively, jerky, in fact, singularly rapid, and com- 
monly mortal. He recognized but a single rival : 
only one foeman really worthy of his steel, This 
was his intimate friend, Monsieur Lucien Claveau, 
who for the moment shared his glory, but whom 
he hoped some day to kill, and so peaceably to 
enjoy the succession of the deceased Count de 
Larilliere. The inhabitants of Bordeaux, victims 
of the turpitudes of this pair of spadassins, on 
their part looked forward with interest to a con- 
test which they knew to be inevitable, and the 
issue of which would be their certain deliverance 
from one or the other scourge. MeanwLile, the 
marquis and Lucien Claveau seemed on the most 
intimate and agreeable terms. 

Some few days subsequent to a meeting which 
resulted in the marquis killing his adversary 
(and which made a great noise at the time on 
account of the peculiarly unjustifiable act which 
led to it), Lucien Claveau, priding himself upon 
his brute strength, and jealous of his rival’s repu- 
tation, resolved to outdo the marquis in some 
more than ordinarily extravagant proceeding. 
For this purpose he went one evening to the 
opera, accompanied by a friend and accomplice, 
Claveau, having slowly scanned the different 
individuals seated in the stalls, fixed upon the 
particular person whom he would insult, and then 
sat himself immediately behind that person. 
The curtain rose for the continuation of the per- 
formance, and when the audience were eagerly 
listening to the singers, Claveau drew from his 
pocket a pack of cards, which he gravely pro- 
ceeded to shuffle ; watching all the while, with a 
fierce look, the slightest movement of the in. 
dividual with whom he was bent upon picking a 
quarrel. His friend having cut the carda he 
dealt to his friend and to himself, and this pair of 
spadassins commenced playing a game of écarté 
on the crown of a hat, as unconoernedly ag 
though they had been in the card-room of their 
club. Suddenly and precisely at the moment, 
when the principal singer entered, Claveau cried 
out so that the whole house might hear him: 

“*I mark the king!” 

A loud murmur followed this untimely exclama- 
mation. 

“Silence!” shouted the predestined victim, 
looking round at Claveau and perfectly uncon- 
scious of the fate in store for him. 

“T tell you that I1,mark the king!” roared 
Claveau, darting back on him a savage glance. 

“And I tell you that you are an ill-mannered: 
fellow,” was the response, / 

At these words the duelist rose, and in the 
midst of the clamor raised by the protests of the 
audience, gave a sharp box on the ear to the un- 
happy individual who had ventured to remon- 
strate with him. Addresses were, of course, 
exchanged, and Lucien Claveau quitted the 
theatre perfectly satisfied ; for the outrage had 
been as public as posible. On the following day- 


the duelist killed his man, and thonght himself’ 


entitled to share the marquis’s honors., 

Ce ee eee. ane Seles 
of the quarrel, called immedia: on Claveam 
to congratulate him. al 

‘“* What you have been doing is certainly rather 
rematkable in its way,” said the marquic, “ but I 
my you I will hit upon something, better 

“That is hardly possible,” replied his 
“ unless we ourselves were to fight, and——_” 

ne see Caen oan oming chews 
between us, do you ?” asked the marquis, regard- 
ing his rival languidly. _ 

“One day or other, I fear, we shall be com- 
pelled to fight,” rejoined Claveau. ‘ We shall be 
forced to take the step, sooner or later, I fancy, 
in defense of our reputations.” 

“My poor friend, I hope not!” exclaimed 
Lignano, grasping Claveau’s hand with an aftec- 
tation of tenderness. 


“Dear old fellow |” responded the other, pump- 
up with considerable effort a ical tear. 

‘One can imagine a couple of hyenas, as they: 
dispute in the right-time over some dead body,. 
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interchanging such sickening expressions of 


wn Ere long you shall hear me talked about,” re- 
joined the marquis, on taking leave. Indeed he 
was not the man to allow Lucien Claveau to enjoy 


: his triumph long. He was resolved to outdo his 


rival, and, in a few days, had decided upon his 
plan. 


The Mystery Explained. 
I was spending the most beautiful part of the 
at Ross Hall, my usual summer resort ; and 
@ gayer, happier company than that which was 
then around me I have seldom found. Excur- 
sions, picnics, and all manner of enjoyments were 
continually on the list, and never had time passed 
so pleasantly before. 

One among us, however, seemed to take no in- 
terest in our gathering, or in any of our pleasure 
parties ; and Charles Meredith’s coldness and re- 
serve was frequent subject of comment, espe- 
cially among the ladies. Young and attractive he 
certainly was, and possessed of brilliant colloquial 

which I myself had often tested; for, 
strange to say, Mr. Meredith had repelled all 
friendly advances from others, and it was only 
after many persevering efforts that I finally drew 
him out of his reserve. Our sameness of pur- 
suits had some influence here, no doubt. We 
were both artisis. Iwas strongly and irresist- 
ibly attracted toward the handsome, energetic 
enthusiast ; and it pleased me greatly to find that 
in my company, at least, he would throw off the 
mask of reserve. 

When at length I persuaded him to mingle with 
our little party in the drawing-room, the fascin- 
ating young artist soon became a general faver- 
ite. I have noticed more than one fair lady’s 
cheek blush with pleasure when Charles Mere- 
dith’s dark eye flashed into hers; but among all 
the ladies of our little set, he seemed to choose 
Annie Fay, the merriest little fairy that ever 
danced upon the earth. f 

One stormy evening we were sitting in the well- 
lighted drawing-room, most of us in earnest con- 
versation concerning the “‘sphere of woman,” I 
noticed that Charles was unusually quiet as the 
discussion went on, though his eyes were flashing 
strangely as he listened to our various ideas, 

Suddenly I exclaimed to my opponent: “ Say 
what you will, sir, when a woman has once low- 
ered herself from her proper sphere, she has low- 
ered herself far in my estimation and respect.” 

As I said this, I turned my gaze full upon 
Charles Meredith’s face as if to ask his opinion. 
To my terror, I saw him spring from his seat with 
pale facé and hands uplifted, as though suffering 
intense agony. Several gentlemen sprang for- 
ward to aid him, when suddenly his arms fell 
helplessly by his side, and, hastily turning, he left 
the room. r 

**Poor fellow!” said Annioc Fay; ‘he works so 
incessantly that it is no wonder he is ill.” 

Her words were received as sufficient reason for 
Charles’s behavior, and were verified when he re- 
turned to offer an apology for his abrupt depart- 
ure, giving sudden illness as an excuse. 

After that Charles Meredith never joined us in 
the drawing-room again. More reserved than 
ever, he worked in his room, or, with sketch-book 
in hand, spent days in rambling over the hills. I 
now seldom met him; or when I did I was pained 
or surprised to find that his interest in me seemed 
entirely gone, so cold and discouraging was his 
behavior. 

“Mr, Meredith has left us,” remarked Mrs. 
Rogs, one morning, after we had breakfasted. 

Left us?” exclaimed. ‘ Where has he gone, 
and why ?” 

“TI do not know; he gave me no reason,” was 
the answer. 

Now that he had gone, I found what a deep 
hold the dark-eyed boy had taken upon my affec. 
tions. I recalled his graceful form, his musical 
voice, and sad looks, and regretted keenly that I 
had not taken greater pains to secure his friend- 


ship. 

L was walking in the garden, one day, just at 
twilight, and hearing the roll of carriage-wheels, 
I approached the front-entrance gate. A travel- 
ing carriage drew up before me, and as its oocu- 
pant sprang out and came toward me, I was sur- 
prised to find it was Charles Meredith, We en- 
tered the bouse together, but he did not appear 
at the dinner-table. Mrs. Ross was stating how 
glad she was to see him back again, and how 
pale and ill he looked when he entered. 

The next day the bell was muffled, doors were 
opened and closed carefully, and the news of Mr. 
Meredith's dangerous illness flew from mouth to 
mouth. For a long time his life hung on a thread ; 
but at last our good hostess joyfully told us of his 
sure recovery. A mighty load seemed to leave 
my heart, and I now waited anxiously for his re- 
appearance. Great was my surprise and disap- 
pointment, then, when I heard that he had again 
left. As before, I asked where he had gone ; but 
Mrs. Ross did not seem to hear my question ; and 
I impatiently exclaimed to Annie Fay, who stood 
near me, “It is very strange why Mr, Meredith 
thus suddenly takes his departure. Have you any 
idea of the time of his return?” 

“ He will not return at all, Mr. Brookfield ; for 
he—” 

Here Annie suddenly stopped, and casting a 
quick, confused glance at my face, she turned 
away. I looked after the little sprite in surprise. 

** Why should sbe know anything of Meredith’s 
affairs ?” I thought; “ and certainly she does, for 
she appeared strangely confused.” 

The next week I packed my trunk and started 
off also, with no particular determination or des- 
tination in view. I visited every studio and art 
gallery I came across, however, half'in search of 
Charles Meredith, and half depairing of ev-r see- 
ing him again. My efforts were unavailing. I 
never met Mr. Charles Meredith. 

At last I settled myself in a fine old city, offer- 
ing me many inducements to remain. , Having 
geveral influential friends in the place, 1 soon 











found myself in the midst of all the fashionable 
pleasures then at their height. Invitations poured 
in upon the successful artist, and my time was 
fully occupied. As I entered my studio one after- 
noon, I found there an invitation to attend an 
entertainment given by Miss Helen Meredith. 

“Perhaps this young beauty and heiress is 
some connection of Charles’s,” I thought, and 
accepted the invitation. 

The lady was unknown to me by sight, but by 
report she was no stranger. On the specified 
evening I entered the brilliant saloons, accompa- 
nied by a friend, who presented me to the beau- 
tiful hostess. I noticed that the lady turned 
hastily at the mention of my name; and I fairly 
started with eurprise, for Charles Meredith him- 
self seemed to stand before me; only that the 
sad, worn look did not rest upon his face, and, 
amid her surroundings, Miss Meredith seemed 
peerlessly lovely. She must have noticed my long 
glance at her face, for her cheek was crimson ; 
and merely speaking my name, she turned away. 

I was provoked at myself for allowing a mere 
resemblance to disturb me so; and then, drawn 
irresistibly, I turned to look at her again, and met 
‘her eyes fixed full upon me. She was very pale 
now; and a strange thrill ran through me as I 
once more watched the strange resemblance to 
Charles Meredith. 

** Pshaw!” I said to myself, “she must have a 
brother by that name. That is the reason of it. 
I shall certainly ask her if such is the case.” 

During the evening I found an opportunity of 
doing 20; and I was assured that she had no 
brother. } 

“That is my sister at the piano, Mr. Brook- 
field,” she said. 

I felt rather foolish; and to relieve myself, I 
told the story of my deep interest for Charles 
Meredith. She listened politely to the end; and 
then, after a few comments, she requested me to 
return to the room which we had left. I glanced 
at the burning cheeks and bright eyes, and then 
did as she requested. 

I went home that night strangely happy; with 
Miss Meredith’s permission to call again still 
ringing in my ears. I did visit her again, and 
many times. At first, because she reminded me 
so much of the lost Charles Meredith ; and finally, 
because my heart was in her possession. 

A year flew by; and then I asked Helen Mere- 
dith to be my wife. She sat very quiet while I 
was speakiog ; I could not help noticing how tight 
her hands were clasped together, and how gasp- 
ingly came her breath. 

Finally, she looked full in my eyes, and said : 

‘Before I answer you, Mr. Brookfield, I shall 
tell you something that may, perhaps, greatly 
change your mind.” , 

Here she stopped suddenly, and after a great 
effort, she continued : 

“In a small country town, fonr years ago, a 
gentleman died, leaving two daughters to the care 
of an uncle, who had one son. This uncle, miserly 
as he was, allowed his nieces, and, indeed, his 
own son, only the barest necessities of life. The 
younger of the sisters was an invalid, and needed 
more than these. This the other soon discovered 
as she saw her sister, day by day, approaching 
the grave. One day she applied to her uncle for 
assistance, but was roughly told that if she would 
consent to marry his son, more would be done for 
them than had been hitherto, The proposition 
was, of course, firmly and instantly refused. But 
seeing that the persecutions of both father and 
son would soon be unendurable, the sisters one 
day left their uncle’s roof, and betook themselves 
to a place where they were utterly unknown. For 
a long time the elder sister sought in vain for 
employment; and, at last, to avoid further pri- 
vations and persecutions offered a helpless wo- 
man, the high-spirited girl was driven to a novel 
expedient—that of donning male apparel.” 

Here the thrilling voice again wavered, and a’ 
light was gradually breaking over my mind. But 
I kept my eyes resolutely upon the floor until she 
gained courage and proceeded. 

“The young girl now engaged a room for an 
artist’s studio, and, to her joy, found that her 
talents and productions were appreciated. After 
a short time she was enabled to place her sister at 
a good school, where her health would be sure to 
receive proper attention. 

“For a time the young artist labored inces- 
santly, scarcely leaving her canvas, and giving 
herself but few hours for recreation. Part ofa 
summer was spent at a pleasant country-place, 
from which she was recalled by the dangerous 
illness of her sister, When relieved of anxiety on 
her account, she returned again to her summer 
resort, but only to suffer many days of illness, 
caused by over-exertion. During this iliness the 
lady of the house proved herself to be a true 
Christian and a noble, disinterested woman. Day 
by day she watched by the sick-bed; and to her, 
and a warm-hearted girl in the same house, was 
confided the story of a young, struggling artist. 
After her recovery the ed girl learned that a 
large fortune had been her by a distant rela- 
tive. Once more the country-place was left be- 
hind, and with thankful hearts the two sisters 
took possession of their ample inheritance, And 
now, though Helen Meredith earnestly desires 
Mr. Brookfield’s good opinion, and knows that he 
does not appreciate a woman who has ‘once left 
her proper sphere,’ yet she has told him her 
story, and is ready to hear him speak for him- 
self,” 


“And I, Helen, having heard your story, and 
understanding it, wait patiently to hear your 
answer to my question,” I answered, quietly hold- 
ing out my hand. 

“Then you are satisfied with me?” she asked, 
tremblingly. : 

“Perfectly,” I answered, and her hand was 
lightly laid in mine. 

I had my answer. 








How to 


t at the real complexion of some 
ladies—take s 


soap and water. 





General Crant’s Departure from Galena, 
Illinois, November 7th. : 


Quretuy, and without parade, like a private 
gentleman traveling with his family, General Grant 
left Galena, for Washington, on the evening of the 7th 
November. Our engraving represents the General at 
the Galena depot, taking leave of his friends before 
stepping into the car. He was accompanied by his 
family, Generals Comstock and Badeau, of his Staff, 
General John E. Smith, and J. Russell Jones, Esq., 
United States Marshal for the Northern District of Ili- 
nois, The party came directly throughfleaving Chi- 


usiastically 
ing for the Baltimore train. He arrived at 
ton on # special train, at $15, P. u., and proceeded to 
his residence on I street, without having been recog- 
nized, accomplishing a decisive flank movement upon 
those who had anticipated the pleasure of giving 
a hearty welcome, 








General Grant and his Family at Pilot Knob, 
: thinois. 


Azourt three and a half miles from Galena, 
TL, in the centre of the lead mining district, there is a 
mountain called Pilot Knob, the highest elevation of 
the range. It is the property of an old German settler, 
who has built there a house of entertainment, called 
Pilot Knob Hotel. The view from the summit is mag- 
nificent, embracing for miles the Valley of the Missis- 
sippi and the course of the great Father of Waters, 
while in the distance, the eye, sweeping over the plains 
of Illinois, rests upon the distant soil of Iowa and 
Minnesota. 

General Grant, when at Galena, would often, in his 
rambles, visit Pilot Knob, and our artist has repre- 
sented him, with his family, enjoying the fine pros- 
pect from its summit. 








The Burlesque of “ Ixion,” at Wood’s Museum, 
New York City. 

From the fact that the auditorium of Wood’s 
Museum is nightly filled to its utmost capacity by ad- 
miring and applauding spectators of the burlesque of 
“Txion,”’ we judge that every one in the metropolis and 
its vicinity has witnessed that magnificently ridiculous 
and entertaining pertormance. Thousands will, there- 
fore, recegnize the scene represented in our engrav- 
ing. The burlesque is one of the best of its kind, but 
we shall not trespass upon the domain of our dramatic 
critic by an analysis of its merits. 








The First Semi-Annual Exhibition of the New 
York Athletic Club. 

On the evening of the 11th of October, the 
New York Athletic Club inaugurated the first of the ex- 
hibitions that it is proposed to give semi-annually in 
this city. This Club has been recently organized for 
the purpose of promoting all manner of healthful 
games and exercises, and, from the success that has at- 
tended the initial performance, it promises to become 
a popular institution. The exhibition was held in the 
immense Empire Skating Rink, on Third avenue, near 
Sixty-third street ; which, for the occasion, was bril- 
liantly illuminated with three hundred jeisof gas, 
Several thousand people were in attendance in spite of 
the unpropitious weather, who were entertained as well 
by the exercises as by the splendid music ot Dod- 
worth’s full military band of forty-two pieces. 

These games are open to all amateurs, whether mem- 
bers of the Club or not, and prizes are awarded to the 
successful contestants. Fifteen different games ap- 
peared on the programme of the evening. The judges 
were Mr. Mitchell, of the New York Caledonian Club; 
Mr. John Wood, and Mr. James 8. Reynolds. 

During the evening a velocipede race was run on the 
wooden platform encircling the enclosure. It is this 
amusing feature that we have represented in our en- 
graving. 

The contestants of the evening appeared in gym- 
nastic dress, and displayed some splendid muscle. Mr. 
Curtis, of the Athletics, presented one of the finest 
physiques on the ground. 

The Goldies, of the Caledonian Club, were conspicu- 
ous for the grace of all their performances, and Mr. 
Buermeyer carried off the palm for immense pro- 
portions. The prizes were elegant gold and silver 
* Legion of Honor” crosses. 








A HERO IN SPAIN, 


TuerE is an episode connected with the 
battle of Alcolea which ought not to remain unknown 
to the reading public. Among the English engineers 
in the employment of the Andalusian Railway Com- 
pany, there is a man who first came out in the capacity 
of an engine-driver, but who, owing to his intelligence 
and good conduct, was subsequently promoted to the 
head management and superintendence of the locomo- 
tive department, His name is John Routledge, and he 
comes from Yorkshire. He is two or three inches 
above six feet in height, athletic in frame, and with 


‘a proportionately great son! within him—a gentle, un- 


assuming, hard-working msn, with a well-established 
character for a genial and cordial disposition, among 
the large colony of practical scientific laborers scat- 
tered all over the Peninsula, bury with the direction of 
its railway, canal, and mining enterprise, 

Routledge, who was stationed at Cordova, could not 
resist an Englishman's curiosity to look on the scene 
of strife and death about to be performed so near bim, 
under the impulse of politica) passions to which, in his 
capacity of an alien, he was a perfect stranger. He 
presently, however, became weary of his inactive posi- 
tion as a spectator. Prompted by his humane instincts, 
he no sooner saw men dropping here and there in the 
foremost ranks, and writhing on the ground between 
lite and death, than he rushed forward from his safe 
shelter, and plunging into the thickest of the méiée, 
began his work as an ambulance man, lifting up the 
wounded in his stalwart arms and conveying them, 
with the ease of a nurse carrying an infant, to the 
stretchers that were waiting to receive them in the 
rear. Again and again, with an activity to which 
charity seemed to lend wings, and with as great an in- 
trepidity as if faith bad given him a charmed life— 
again and again did the tall lisbman, unarmed and 
in plain clothes, ponge into fight, calm and ool- 
lected in the mi all the fury and anguish about 
him, yet warming up in his task, and redoubling his 
efforts as success attended them, with the u im- 
partiality, bestowing his attention alike upon friend and 
foe, and by his example firing the zeal and steadying 
the nerve of the ambulance of which he volun- 
tarily constituted himselt the forlorn hope. 

He was thus under fire @ the whole action; and 
when the day was won, Serrano, who was algo 
lavish of his person, and often met the Englishman as 
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ROMANCE UNDER WATER. 


Says the Buffalo Hepress, of the 29th ult, : 
John U. Green, the unhappy diver, whose death by bis 
own hand we chronicled yesterday, was in his time the 


cient to enable bim to retire from a vocation so full of 
peril in its nature and uncertain in its results. 

Lighted on by the star of bope, he became the most 

submarine operator of his time, now plung- 

ing down among 


the weird and beautitul 
caves of the seas, which held wretched 
leons of and then exploring the bottom of 


ke Erie for the sunken treasures of our inland com- 


result is well-known. He was seized 
with was ed to the surface more 
dead alive. From the he never recovered. 
He dragged out the miserable remnant of his life a 
melancholy wreck in health and in b M and 
disconsolate, he t in the intoxicating glass tem- 
porary velief from the scrrow o 





A LOCOMOTIVE DUEL. 
Extraordinary Success of a Mexican Bohe- 
mian in the Sensational Line, 


Tae scene takes place in Tennessee, 

Two contractors of public works, Mr. Clark, an 
Englishman, and Mr. Wood, an American, had crossed 
each other in a question of interest, that resulted in a 
furious rivalry, which soon changed into a strong 
hatred. 

Twice the two antagonists had met upon the ground, 
or, more properly speaking, once upon the ground and 
once in the wood, for the second duel was with rifles, a 
man hunt,a reciprocal hunt of the game and the 
banter. 

The first time it was Mr. Clark that was wounded— 
he got well. The second time it was Mr. Wood; his 
rival, having feigned being struck by the ball, lay as 
dead. Mr Wood approached to see if he had killed his 
adversary, or if he had only wounded him. At that 
moment Mr. Clark got up ata bound and fired. Mr. 
Wood fell, bathed in his blood, but the ball had made 
the circuit of his ribs. He remained one month in bed, 
after which he got up, more anxious than ever to re- 
commence the struggle. 

After serveral propositions, some more frightful than 
the others, the fullowing was agreed upon: 

The duel to be deferred for six months, during which 
time rails were to be laid on a vacant piece of ground 
extending along the edge of a forest, over a space of 
about a mile, but only one track. The rails laid, 
the fight was to be with locomotives. 

Here are the conditions of this eee ee 

tad o& tte. 


The two opr t 6, 


, each 
heated to suit himself, to place himself one at oa 
end of the line. 

A rifle-shot to be fired from the top of a small hill, 
that could be seen from both ends; it might be possible 
that the report would not be heard, but the smail doud 
of smoke could be seen. 

The first shot to be the signal for the combatants to 
make ready. 

A second rifle-shot, a second cloud of smoke, would 
be the signal for the march, 

The two opponevts are at their posts behind the loco- 
motives, their hand on the throttie-valves, their eyes 
fixed on the hillock where the signal is to appear, 
a. first shot is fired. A thin, white smoke arises in 

e air. 

Five minutes five centuries. 

A second cloud of smoke crowns the hillock. The two 
locomotives begin to shake, their motion, a little slow 
at first, acquires in a few seconds an extraordinary 
speed, electrical, vertiginous. 

The movement of Mr. Wood appears more rapid than 
that of his antagonist. Effect.vely, he has passed the 
post that indicat # the half of the way. 

But some fifieen yards further on the two monsters 
meet, they strike, the shock is terrifying. 

The locomotive ot Mr. Wood is thrown over on its 
conductor, whom it crushes, burns, drags and hackles. 

The other, that of Mr. Clark, bursts in front, lets es- 
cape a cloud of steam, and still runs for a few yards, 
moved by the force of impu!sion. 

But the conductor has disappeared. 

The shock has thrown him ten steps from the road, 
on the edge of the wood, where he was found insen- 
sible, bruised, his face burned by the jet of steam, and 
a broken leg. 

The doctor pronounced his wound not mortal, and 
that Clark would get over it, 

As 10 his adversary, a shapeless and unknown mass 
was withdrawn from under the locomotive, a bloody 

ot hideous remains, 
ouor was satisfied, 
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Beavers AT Work ror THE Unron Pacrrro 
RarLBoaD.—J. H. Paine, brother of General H. E. Paine, 
one of the agenta in the construction department of 
the Union Pacific Railroaj, writes us from Wyoming, 
W. T., that Dr. A. Burnham, who has the contract for 
getting out ties and floxting them down the Laramie 
river from the mcuntains to the track at Wyoming, 
owing to the stream being so Jow, found it nece-sary to 
build dame at different points, interding soon to hoist 
all the gates, thereby creaiing a floud that wou'd enable 
the ties to be g»tten down without delay. Parties were 
set to work erecting the dams several days ago, and 
when the men left their work at night, beavers com- 
meneed where they left off, and condnued working on 
the same throughout the night, doing a vast amount of 
work ina satisfactory manner. Not only this, but im 







two or ingiances where breaks have occurre@ 
they hav them in « most wotkmaniike 
manner. TF t of labor already ed by 
them is wortitiffindreds of dollars to the contractor. 
The “ beaver 


~~ wit [hy =y to a anxious 68 
other parties Pp great work of building 
Pacific Railroad. .* ~ 
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HOME INCIDENTS. 
Lively Scene on an 
American Prairie 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 
HOME INCIDENTS, ACCIDENTS, 





—A Buffalo Hunt 
by Steam. 
A correspondent of the 
Lawrence Journal, who 
was a witness of tha scene 
represented in our engrav- 
ing, gives the following 
description: ‘‘ Sweeping 
in graceful curves along 
the fertile hill-girt valley 
of the Kaw, we awake 
the slumbering echoes of 
the ancient hills with the 
strains of music, and the 
whistle of the engine, 
‘and all goes merry as a 
marriage bell.’ Topeka, 
Manhattan, and Junction 
City are passed, and night 
finds usat Elisworth. We 
have been impressed with 
the ‘magnificent distan- 
ces,’ and immense scope 
of this Western country, 
as well as with the indom- 
itable spirit of enterprise 
which has pushed the iron 
rail four huadred miles 
into the very beart of the 
wilderness. We found a 
comfortable bed in the 
Hotel de Rear Car, but the 
musical lucubrations of 
some individual members 
of the Wand seriously dis- 
turbed our nocturnal 
slumbers, Such snoring! 
Such nasal trumpets! It 
was a combination of the 
yells of Savages and the 
wailings of Catis. A slight 
difference in the size of 
the wood-piles is the only 
variety in the scenery from 
Ellsworth to Hayes City, The country is as bald as the 
heads of our clerical delegation, and looks asl onely as 
a Kansas graveyard. Our impression is, that the abun- 
dance of cayote holes will always make it a leaky coun- 
try. ‘The buffalo are reported thick a few miles in ad- 
vance, and a sharp lookout is keptup. At the 225th 
mile-post we first hove in sight of the grand army ad- 
vancing from the north, and for fifty miles we have not 
been out of sight of their dark, threatening lines. No 


FISHING FOR BLUE FISH AND CATCHING A WHALE, 


estimate can be made of the countless thousands of 
these shaggy monsters who have hung upon our right 
flank, checked in their southern march by the railroad, 
and passing trains. Experienced frontier-men affirm 
that they have never before seen such countless num- 
bers together. A few of theadvance guard had at some 
points crossed to the southward of the road, and these, 
as our goodly engine, the Seminole, advanced, would 
seek to recross to the main herd. Then would ensue 


A WESTEEN HEROINE. 


such a wild race as no words can describe. Such a 
neck-and-neck race as we bad at about;3 rym. A mile 
away on our left about twenty were descried making 
for a curve in the road two miles in the advance of the 
engine. Keeping his engine at a speed just sufficient 
to encourage them in their effort, the skillful engineer 
of the Seminole threw down the gauntlet, and the 
race began. In an instant hundred car windows 
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THE FOREST FIRES IN WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


nole. In thedarkness of the ev ening they could scarcely 
be discerned, except by the flash of the guns, as, a little 
in advance of the engine and close along the track, they 
drew the diagonal fire of two hundred guns. It wasa 
race for life, and they ran as if the demon of despair 
were in them. 4) But this time the Seminole was 
worsted; and with a lurch and a bound they sprang 
across the track, not twenty feet in advance of the en- 
gine. But not to.escape. Ina flash our gunners were 








at the opposite side of the train, and as their huge 
backs came rolling up the embankment, they received 
a full broadside from our battalion. Two were seen to 
stagger and fall, but rose again to their feet. ‘Down 
brakes’ was whistled, and men, women, and children 
tumbied from the train and joined in the pursuit. 
Scarce a hundred yards from the train the largest one 
fell dead. He was shot through the heart. The other, 
badly wounded, escaped in the darkness. Your corre 


ves oe ee - —— 


NOT BORN TO BE DROWNED. 


spondent, in the excitement of getting out, tambled 
over his wife and the drum, but was on the ground in 
a trice, just as the irrepressible Oatts, of the Lawrence 
Band. mounted upon the ridge-pole of the buffalo’s 
paunch, was proposing three cheers for Grant and Col- 
fax, in which the Democrat from New York inadvert- 
ently joined. Captain Curtiss, s practical butcher, was 
on band in a jiffy, and to disembowel bis majesty was 
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the work of buts few moments, Under the direction} Owx of the physicians i TRIOMPHE 
<< Peptain Coombs « rope was stiached to his horns, Pa Rh eR. wb was met bya ro ! ro PHEANS! 
Ah a tO a ) ; : 
him bodily to th perpen so out ail night after a voter. got him, too.” When Wonderful Success of Dr. Felix Gouraud’s 
wv © front car and hoisted him aboard, will he ?” “Oh, in twenty pe 
fe bave christened him Maximilian. Captain Coombs | now.” “Ah—I see. Not bad. Well, after him, 
is putting him through a course of embalming, and doctor, and see that he votes right.” “No fear. He 


when we reach home we propose to mount him on a 

@ray and carry him in triumphal procession through 

the streets of the ‘ historic city.’ ” 

Fishing for Blue Fish and Catching a 
Whale, 

A fisherman trolling for biue fish last week in Long 
Island Sound, suddenly heard a noise beneath him as 
of @ rush of waters, and while considering the proba- 
bilities of an approgch of the South American earth- 
was lifted with his boat quite above the surface 
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A Vigestern Heroine. 
At a farmhouse near Galena, in Illinois, a girl of sev- 


domestic duties, during the absence of the rest of the 

family, when a great black wolf entered the 

and was in the act of get away with a when 

the house-dog atlacked it, A terrible fight ensued. 
that the ee ee the worst of it, she 
an ax irom the pile, rushed into the fray, 

and bagh = lupine monster’s head open with a welt” 

iw. 
The Mysterious Box at the Treasury De- 
partment. 

The laughable incident which, with the above cap- 
thon, is ted in our engraving, is as follows de- 
scribed by the Washington correspondent of the New 
York Tribune: ‘Several months after tlie close of the 
War, a tin box was given to General Spinner, Treasurer 
ef the Upited States, by Mr. Stanton, then Secretary of 
War, for safe-keeping. The box was said-to contain 
about $30,000 in gold, and Mr. Spinner carefully locked 
it away in the vaults of the Treasury. About a year ago 
& certain national bank suspended, with a heavy in- 
debtedness to the Government, A United States Quar- 
termaster who had got into trouble in his official capa- 
city, was indebted to this bank in the sum of $30,000, 
and the box deposited with Spinner was said to cun- 
tain that amount of money belonging to said Quarier- 
ed the services of an eminent 


ral Grant hadn’t the authority, but thomylt ~<a. 


was the person. Mr. Stanton referred him bvech to Mr, ( 


McOuilloch, who asked time to consider. Several 
months thus passed, and Mr. McCulluci iaid she case 
before the President, and he thought it a fit subject for 


. consultation. It was accordingly d 
Ye ag RIT ion could be 


reachéd, the impeachment com occurred, and 
mepeueery tp Wits ont tart tes tebten een 
in 
Sits.tte mem meetidee, ‘This ses teen end theme de. 
cided that the yp dy dee Ae ary ao 
tary of War. ee ee 
ee es ee bank attorney 
ph BE. examined. They 
found that the tnt eee 
quired a law officer of the United States to be a witness, 
and Assistant District-Attorney Wilson was sent for. 


went to New York, and Genera! Spinner is still Jaugh- 
inp 00 the geestectiobect ee comer” 

Forest Fires in Washington Territory. 

‘The forest fires that have recently raged in Washing- 
ton Territory, on the north side of the Columbia river, 
were more destructive, and extended over a larger area 
than has ever before been known. Our engraving 
represents the scene on the morning of the 14th Sep- 


their shackles with saw-pocketknives, made 
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he f d 
the ineensible forms of Burton and Zanes, the fo-mner 
in a lifeless } PSs fo cenay Mjared 
Gaupended im etuveying’ frees Baliioy's Biatica, Sess 
which the affair occurred, 10 Joliet, his nine prisoners 
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which \eing lowered from the vessel to the 
wall. was & marsivs piece, a ton and a 
half, and as be took bold of it, it sli out of the 
chain and fell into the water, carrrying hin beneath it. 


jon, lying six 


feet under water, with this stone upon him, did not 
lose his pres-nce of mind, but exerted himselt to the 
full extent of his joa and, aided by the buoyancy 
of the water, was tanate enough to work hb 
from beneath the beavy weight, and come to the sur- 
face. He sustained soveral severe about the 
hen’ and body, from the effects of which he is now 
bat his escspe from death, under the cir 
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in which poy ny he pe sem ° Mi’ Moore. its 

founder and conductor, has, as assistants, of 


Standard Wine Bitters” are 
can use them without receiving essential 
effect will be to maintain the usual stamina and vigor 
of the system. Soild by Druggists. 


©. O. D.—Reader, if you want a 
watch, and do not desire to be swindled by 
circular 


enuine 
ealers in 
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DR. R. L. WOLCOTT, 


DEA SIR—I was at Quincy, Illinois, a few 
days buying goods, and was talking to a friend 
of mine, wetn he asked me if I was not troubled with 
I told him, badly. He recom- 
mended your Annihilator, and told me as a friend that 
he would not take a thousand dollars for the good it had 
done him. I bought three bottles, ‘and am now using 
it with good effect. I want some to sell, as there are a 
great many in the country afflicted with catarrh. You 
will send me by express one dozen large boitles, two 
dozen sma'l bottles. Respectfully, George O. Bartells, 
Druggist, La Prairie, Illinois, December 12th, 1867. 
The dreadful Catarrh Consumption breeds. 
She flatters but to kill; ‘s 
Perhaps with silence sows her seeds, 
But works our ruin still, 


OOSEY’S CHEAP MUSICAL PUBLI- 
— Catalogues free. 644 Broadway, New 








Russian Baths. 
NTRANCE CORNER THIRTEENTH STREET AND 
Strangers visiting the City should wot fail to 
ou. QD ve 
them a trial. Lows BUCKHORN, as 





THE PIANO BOOK 


H cannot be excelled, is Richard- 
son’s New Method. > 














try.”"-—{Boston Journal. 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


1869. VOLUME xxiv. 1869. 


Apvancs Terms—Weekly, $2 50. Monthly, $1 50. 
Eisoe) pountene we 207 subscribers. Send stamp 


R. P. EATON & CO., 
Boston, 





THB $1.00. 


H ovezzorz]) 


devoted to the interests of the American 

Hc usewife. hints and ons, 

for the Veranda, the Room, the Dressing- 
Dining- b> the 

3 Narsery, the D , the Kitchen, and 

Parlor. Only $1 per year. . 

bseribers. Specimen copies tree. Agents 

Feet. Gro. E. CrowE11, Publisher, Brattleboro, Vt. 
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MPLOYMENT.—15,000 mts wanted! Circulars 
E free. Address J. ©. & OO., Biddeford, Me. 





THE MACIC COMB 


Will color the Hair or Beard a manent Black or 
Brown. It contains no poison. ere is no slop or 
stain arising from its use. If you buy one you will 
forever discard ail other es or preparations. 
One Comb will be fowarded to any person on receipt of 
$125. Price list furnished to dealers only, on applica- 
tion. Address W. PATTON, Treasurer of ic Oomb 
Co., Springfield, Mass. Seow 


$5. SHWING MACHINE. $5. 
TS LITTLE JEWEL ; OR, GIFT SEW- 
ING AND EMBROIDERING MACHINE.— 











Oriental Cream, or 


Magical Beautifier. 


Its fame is rapidly spreading over the country. Every beautiful woman 
and fair maiden uses it. 





HE annals of modern science are emblaz- 

oned forth with no prouder record than the dis- 

covery of this WORLD-RENOWNED preparation for the 

PRESERVATION AND CONSERVATION OF THE HUMAN 

curicte. See the avalanche of testimonials in its 
praise never before published : 

Crncrnnati, June, 1867. 
Dz. Gouraup :—I have heard of your elegant pre- 


— of “ OnrenTaL CezaM,” and —_— eee 
try its marvelous powers. Mas. B, C. D****, 


PRovIDENCE, December, 1867. 
Dr. Gournaup:—I have used your ‘“ OnrenTaL 
Cream” for a considerable length of time, and think it 
excellent. Indeed I would use no other after once 
trying it. CLaRA G****, 


A French lady writes : 

Mons. Gouraup :—’Tis but an act of justice thai I 
should taneously give you my unqualified testi- 
monial of the united efficacy, innocence, and fragrance 
of your preparation for purifying and cleansing the 
skin. By its use every pimple and freckle have van- 
ished from my face. You should, Mon Ami, as it is so 
sovereign and charming a remedy for scattering all 
blemishes from our faces, call it le delice des dames, en 
un mot, je suis enchante de le cosmetique et j’en vous re- 
mercie de tout, mon coeur. 

' Emig Desmovutins, Madison Avenue. 


PHILADELPHIA, October, 1865. 


Da. Gournavp :—-I have your “ OnrentaL Cream” in 
use ; it is an admirable article, and I shall recommend 
it. 8. F. Pees, 





Dr. Gouraup :—I cheerfully bear testimony to the 
efficacy and perfect innocence of your “ ORIENTAL 
Cream.” It is decidedly a valuable cosmetique. I can 
not consent that you should publish my name, The 
above is from a lady in 23d street. 





Dear Sie :—Having bad a very favorable opportunity 
yesterday evening for expatiating on the merits of your 
“ORIENTAL CREAM,” showing the effects 1t produced 
on my hands and face, a aes A lady requested that I 
would procure her a boitle of Please send one per 
bearer. Maus. G****, Fifth Avenue. 





Dr. Gournaup :—I value your “ OnrenTaL CREAM” 80 

highly that Iam unwilling t be without it even a 

single day. Saran W****, 
Burra, December, 1866. 

Dr. Govravp :—I do not wish to pul thing else 

in contact with my face, so delighted am I with this 
matchless cosmetique. Miss Fannie 8****, 


Emma, August, 1867. 
Dr. Gouraup :—We ladies that bave used it find it 
quite indispensable to our toilet. Miss F. L. B*e** 


: Boston, May, 1868. 
Da. Govraup :—Without the “OnrentTan Cream” 
my family couldn't live. Mas. 8. B, P****, 





CLEVELAND, April, 1868. 
Dr. Govraup:—I have used your “ORIENTAL 
Cream ”’ for some and like it very much indeed, 
and should feel very to be deprived of it. 
Miss E. P****, 


Cuicaco, September, 1867. 
Dr. Govravup :—It is the best preparation I have 
ever used, and I have recommended it to many 
friends. Maus. R. 0. P****, 


Yrsruanri, April, 1867. 
Dr. Govurnaup :—My wife became ited with 
“ Ont ENTAL CREAM” through a and was so 
highly pleased with its effects that she has since ordered 
it direct from your depot. Other ladies here, too, have 
become acquainted with ite supericr and magical 
effects upon the complexion, and con~ider its use in- 

dispensable. Da. W. G. Cox. 





Bancox, Mz. 


Dr 3 you 
licious; it softens and makes the skin so beautiful ; 
it does give me faith in your preparations. 

Muss Anna G****, 


PrILaDELPuis, December, 1866. 
Dr. Gouravup :—I like the “‘ OntenraL Cream” bet- 
ter than anything I ever saw of the kiod, and I trust 
you will coutinue to make it, and I think if you do not, 


he at least mixht let your castowers have the recipe. 
t would be a pity to have this Oriental Cream die out. 
Mus. Hays. 
ALBaxy. 


Dr, Govraup :—I think it one of the indispenssbles 
for a lady’s toilet. Mas. H. E, A****, 


every label. 





Sr. Loum. 

Dn. Gournaup :—The Cream is the nicest wash for 
the skin ; it %& excellent. Maus. E. Ounrm. 
Boston. 


Da. Gournaup :—Your “ Onrenran Cream” is per- 
fectly delicious ; it is so cvoling and refreshing. 
Mrs. Eaton. 
Park THEATRE, BROOKLYN. 
Dz. Gouraup :—Will you please send six bottles of 
our “OnrEnTAL Cream” to the above address, not 
to be reasonable in price. Yours truly, 
Mus. D. P. Bowzns. 





Fortress Mownor, March 26, 1867. 
Dr. Govnaup :—Please have the kindness to send 
(“care of Genera) Burton’’) two botties of your 
“ORIENTAL Cream” of the large size, at a dollar and 


@ halt each, for which I enclose in this three dollars. 
Send by Adame Express, directed to 
Miss M. D. E., 


(Care of General Burton) Fortress Monroe. 





The following Se testimonial is from the 
eminent perfumer, T. W. Evans of Philadelphia— 
magnanimous, inasmuch as MR. EVANS is the manu- 
facture of an article second only to 


DR. GOUBAUD’S ORIENTAL CREAM. 


PHILADELPHIA, April 30, 1868. 
Dr. Gouravup :—I think your Cream is unquestion- 
ably the best thing in this line, from the reason, when 
@ lady once uses it, she continues it in preference to 
anything else. Our customers for it are regular ones. 
I find it is retailed by the druggists and fancy stores at 
two dollars a bottle yet. Many of the deaiers get it 
h F. ©. WELLS & CO., N. Y., DYOTT & OO., 
and others. There is more sold here than you are 
aware of, What is required to insure a large sale isa 
liberal t spent in judici advertising. Let the 
ladies know its merits, and especially the price, and 
if they once try it, we secure a regular customer. If I 
was the owner, I would sell more of it in this city than 
all the rest of the skin eee I “age. . 


. W. EVANS, 
41 South Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 





Hamitron, Onto, July 7, 1859. 
Dna. T. Feurx Gounavp : 

Dear Si: —Some weeks since I wrote to you, enclosing 
the Sunday Dispatch, with a notice of your valuable 
cosmetic, ‘‘ OnreNTAL Cream.” I fear that you did not 
receive my communication ; if not, I shall be much 
Pleased to hear trom you, and also gratified to receive 
a half dozen of your charming preparations for the 
complexion. Your “Ornrentran Crgam” should 
immortalized, as I have no doubt it is already by many 
a fair dealer in this charming device tor rendering 
youth immortal. a | have some very weak imita- 
tions in Cincinnati, of which are a base imitation 
and very injurious to the complexion. I could sell 
dozens of bottles if you would mate me your agent, as 
the women are all crazy to know my recipe for a bril- 
hant complexion. I have lost half of my good looks 
already for the want of this nt aoe set 
am traveling for the health of my little boy. Obediently 
jours, Maus. Con. F. L. Youne. 


Newport, February 18, 1867. 
Dr. Gouraup :—Please send me two more bottles of 
your charming “Onrewrat Cream” by American Ex- 
press, and oblige, yours respectfully, 
CouUNTESS DE B****, 


PHILADELPHIA, August 3, 1868. 
Dr. Govraup ;—Please send me ten bottles of 
“ OnrenTaL CreaM.” Please send at once, as I leave 
the city soon, and I am nearly out. Your “‘Crram”’ is 
certainly the nicest thing for a skin wash. The ex- 
press is so expensive, that I thiuk it’s best now for me 
to get several bottles at a time, I like it so much; it is 
so soft and clean, and does not harm the skin. Re- 

q Mus. J. P****, 
1,433 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 





We might go on amp! the merits of DR. GOU- 
RAUD’S ORIENTAL C , but we think a candid 
perusal of the above numerous testimonials are suffi- 
cient to convince any one not willfully blind. If there 
be any such, we might apply to them the of 
Scripture, and say : “If ye eve not Moses and the 
Prophets, neither would ye believe though one rose 
fron the dead.” 


The retail price of the Oriental Cream is $1 50 « 
bottle, Ladies can have it expressed tor that sum. 

DR. GOURAUD’S world-renowned preparations can 
be had at his only depot, 453 Broadway, New York, and 


Dearborn and Randolph stresia, Chicago; M. Carnahan, 
Conreautville, Pa.; Cady & Oox, Ypsilanti, Mich,; 
Carter, mbus, Ga.; Mra. J. H. Clark, 443 New 
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7 . O.; J. R. Harwell, Nashville, 
Tenn.; iL. H. Muellin, 197 East Washi street, 
Indianapoiis; Mrs. 8. A. je, Dundee, N. Y ; George 


H. Keyser, Pittsburgh, Pa.; J. J. Jacques, Waterbury, 
; Francis N. J.; Swift & 


ville, Westfield, Mass., 


ists, 
Ag@- CAUTION.—Seo that the words “GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL CREAM, (f? 
New York,” are biown on every bottle, and his fac simile, thus, at the end of eee | 





DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 


Still continue to keep th® largest stook of 


PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


Furniture, Carpets, 


Oil Cloths, Mattresses, Spring Beds, Etc., 


of any bouse in the United States, which they offer at 
Retail and Wholesale prices. 


687-98 








$1 00 Per Year guaranteed, and steady em. 
‘ ployment. We want a reliable agent in 

(oalaning” Atteens Wate Wine On. 16 Winn 

st., N. ¥., oF 16 Dearborn st,, Chicago, Dll. 687-Seow 
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GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


TEAS BY THE CARGO 


Best Tea Districts of China and Japan. 


AND SELL THEM IN QUANTITIES TO SUIT CUSTOMERS 


AT CARGO PRICES. 


HE COMPANY HAVE SELECTED 
the following kinds from their stock, which they 
recommend to meet the wants of clubs. They are sold 
at cargo prices, the same as the Company sell them in 
New York, as the list of prices will ahow. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 
MIXED (Green and Black), 70c., 80c., 30c., best $1 per th. 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST, (Black) 80c., 90c., $1, $1.19, 
best $1.20 per tb. 
a (Green), 80c., 90e., $1, $1.10, best $1.45 
YOUNG — (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best 
$1. 25 per Ib. 
UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. 
GUNPOWDER, (Green), $1.25, best $1.50 per Ib. 


Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 


Serene Cotee, Bu, 28c., 80c., 35c., best 40c. pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding- House Keepers, and Families 
who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in 
that article by using our French Breakfast and Dinner 
Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, 
aud warravt to give perfect satisfaction. ROASTED, 
(Unground), 80c., 85c., beat 40c. per tb. GREEN, (Un- 
Toasted), 25c., 80c., 83e., best 35c. per Ib. 


Parties sending club or other orders for less than 
$30, had better send a Post Office draft or with 
their orders, to save the expense of collections by Ex- 
pos bus larger orders we will forward by Express, 


to “collect on delivery.” 
be Our prods are aanall, 


Hereafter we will send a 
the party ne oS oe 

liberal as we can afford. We send no 
conplmmanteny 5 for Clubs of less than $30. 


but we 
packages 
Parties getting their Teas of us may enens oy 
upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come 
from the Custom House stores to our warehouses. 


We warrant all the goods we sell to entire a 
faction. If they are not cottehssters" ae Ulll be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 


mooey refunded. 

N. B.—Inbabitants of villages and towns where a large 
number reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost 
ot their Teas Coffees about one-third (besides the 
Express a. by sending directly to “The Great 
American Tea Company. 

CAUTION.—As some concerns, in oe city and other 

imitate our name and style of advertiexng and 
oing business, Se Se ae our friends 
be very careful to write our address in full, and also to 
Pad ce Se pumiber of one Fost Olico Box, a8 appears in 
this advertisement. This will prevent their orders 
from getting into the hands of imitators. 

Post-office orders and drafts make payable to the 

order of ‘‘The Great American Tea Company.” Direct 





letters and orders (as below, no more, no less). 


Great American Tea Company, 


Nos. 81 & 88 VESEY STREET. 
Post Office Box, 5,643, New York City. 





The Celebrated 


$15. HUNTING 


Imitation Gold 


WATCHES, $20. 


THE COLLINS OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 





SPECIAL NOTICE.—Our superior Oroide Watches having recen 


sold in New York, 
from us can seeure a 


“ COLLINS 


that any one 
of the law. 


AL,” and we give notice 


This metal has all the brilliancy and durability of Gold; can not be 


retains its color till worn eh and is 
are Pull Jeweled Patent Levers ; those for 
all in a ae 


appearan 

equal to a Gold Watch 

etal in every style. 
CLUBS.—Where 8:x Watches are 


are { 
Coluns 
TO 


es. We employ no 
reese aces, We ouster beh 


_ orders 


and other cities, represented as our 
them, Ot rage oP ney do are in no way responsible for these 
our Oro’ iotty d durabili ons te pros Oe blic ny 
ide in a ce and durability, an pro’ pu oom on an beens Tae 
METAL,” making use . 


distinguished 
mal to gold excepti in intrinsic value. All Gen mM 
Ladies an iagroved Tecoma ~ A 3 


and fully guaranteed by — -oaaine 
ce, an time, to a gold one costing $150. Tnose for $20 are of extra fine finish, and 
atch costing $200. Ohains of every style, from $2 Also, - 


ordered at one time we will 


Goods sent to So eee Soaee Se een (he pele 
with the order, on aks con bo wedd whet poets we Glen irene @ express office. Customers must 
must, therefore, be sent directly to us. Customers 


been imitated, and Watches 


worthless 
atches, we hereby caution the public 
and ptr- 


concerns, 

e@ bave a roved 
it the 
be prosecuted to the extent 


from it by the best judges ; 
atches 
ent, better than a Lever for a small watch ; 
$15 Watches are equal in neatness, style of 


The 


to $6. Jewelry of the 


will send one extra free of charge. 
for on delivery. Money need not be sent 


Ene city 


Nos. 37 and 39 Nassau Street, N. Y., Opposite the Post-Office (Up-stairs). 


Cc. E. COLLINS & CO. 





ol ~<a Conflict—A New Toy— 
Gpivitanlan Ost Price, 75 cents. PLAN 
utdone and Exposed. Its 
Fonderful and Amusing. Price $1. Magic Photographs, 
the test Wonders of the Age, 25 cents a package. 
All ssent postage paid. W. 0. Vaan oa 


Piace, New York. 
9 CENTS.—Now is the time to subscribe 
to “‘ Mariz Leaves,” the best, the most popular, 
and the cheapest monthly published. Each number 
contains matter of interest and importance to every- 
body. 25 cents will pay for it from now to the end of 
1869. Sample copies sent on receipt of stamp yd 
poares- Address O. A. ROORBACH, 102 Nassau 8t., 


“THE HALF - SISTERS.” 


The December Number of 
FRANK LESLIE’S 


PLEASANT HOURS 


ONTAINS THE COMMENCEMENT 
of a new story entitled “ THE HALF-SISTERS;” 
number of shorter stories, among them ‘‘ Laugh and 
Look,” “The Female Rescuer,” “Life and Death,” 
“The Alchemist’s Ward,” “Number Forty-five Lang 
Btreet,” “The Polish Princess,” “A Mad Passion,” 
“Love on Horseback,” “ Faithful unto Death,” “ My 
*Grandmother’s Weddirg Gitt,” and “‘The Daisy Charm.” 
Also a number of interesting and instructive miscel- 
laneous articles. This number is illustrated with 
thirty-four fine engravings, of which two—“ Ohristmas 
at the Old Homestead,” and “Dahomey Amazons 
Hunting the Elephant ”—are on tinted paper. 
FRANK LESLIE, 
637 Pearl street, N. ¥. 











Pea E. STEIGER, New York, 
an orkahop, 
onthly Journal, devoted to Progress of th Useful 
Iastrations and Patterns covering to wide 


jm meh ap le numbers, 50 cents. 
aa One singte on le Design or Pattern may be 
worth fur more tm a full year’s subscription. 
numbers and gratis. 
Can’ wanted. Terms favorable. 





LIVE IN MY HEART 


AnD Pay no Rent—Sumuel — a Bong 30 cts, 
Srravuss’ Wrevzr Bon Bons—W: - 35 ots, 
CHAMPAGNE CHARLIE—Galop - 85 cts. 
You’tt Somernres Tomv«k or Me—New Song 80 cts. 
PuLLIne Hakp AGansT THE STREAM—Song 30 cts. 

for Fiate or Violin, 15 cents each. Music. 
mailed. FREDERICK BLUME, 1,125 Broadway, 24 


door above 25th street. Branch 208 Bowery. tf 





OMETHING ENTIRELY NEW IN 
the One Dollar Sale Trade of WOODRUFF, 
FENNO & OO., 3} Tremont Row, Boston, Mass. More 
for $1. Better pay to Agents. Send for our new Cir- 
cular. 680-692 





ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY 
OF CUBA. 


Conducted by the SPANISH GOV- 
ERN 390,000 in GOLD. 
Drawn every Seventeen Days. Prizes 
paid in Gold, and information fur- 
nished. The highest rate: paid for 
a and all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for 

ll Government Securities. TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 
7} Wall St., N. ¥. 


HONTING AND TRAPPING—The 
HUNTER'’S GUIDE AND TRAPPER’S OCOM- 
PANION, « Book for Farmers, Trappers, and Boys. 
Tells how to hunt and trap al) kinds of game, from the 
mink to the Seer and deer. ‘How to cure skins, make 








cheap reliable work ever printed. Price onl 
cents; six for $1, Sent, postave free, by HUNTER 
& OO., Publishers, Hinsdale, N, H. 636-7 | 


| 





RUD 


> J. A. SHERMAN, 
scan reaper oy ren 
697 BROADWAY, cor. 4th St. 





Prices to suit all classes. “It is the as well as the 
remedy ever offered the Photo- 
of cases before after treatment 
on receipt of two 8 cent 
HANS ANDERSEN : 


RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN, io Goetient Eras 
Story ngs will send new articles direct 


The new volume begins Pp Bay 1800, 
and will be brighter and fresher than ever. 


SPLENDID PREMIUM. 
We will to every subscriber for 1869 who sends 
$2 60 he roglar pice) dwcty 40a,» COPY of the 


ene QUACK DOCTOR, 
By Hewey L. STEPrEns, 
only. 
Seeinthas ke = 
HURD & eS eee Publishers, 
Broome Street, New York. 
masnifibe of Mequatne eset oe 10 Oe. iene pat 





we WILL YOU BE 


ROBBED 


by unprincipled dealers, when by sending direct to 
EASTMAN & KENDALL, 65 Hanover 8t., Boston, 
Mass., you can have « choice in two or three hundred 
different articles for a dollar, and save two or three 


profits on Dry 


Fancy Goods of almost every kind. We now offer as 
commission to sny one sending in a club of sixty in 
our Great One Price Sale, 40 yards best Cotton Sheeting, 
and commission on larger and smaller clubs in the 
same proportion when paid in other goods, The ladies 
are specially invited to semi usa trial club. All goods 
damaged in transportation are replaced tree of charge. 


CHEATED 


by small dealers into believing that they can sell as 
cheap as we do, for it is simply impossible. Our 
popular club system of selling is as follows: For $2 
we send 20 patent pen fountains (10 cents for each) and 
checks describing 20 different articles to be sold for a 
dollar each. 30 for $8; 60 for $6; 100 for $10, eto. 
Sent by mail. Don’t fail to send money in Registered 
Letters. Single fountain and check, 10 cents. Send 
for Circular aud Exchange List. 

N. B.—Onr sale should not be classed with dollar 
jewelry sales and gift enterprises. ~ 


EASTMAN & KENDALL, 


686-89 

$20 A FEMALE AGENTS—To 
uce the DA $20 Shuttle Sewing 

aeottnes, Stitch alike on both sides, and is the 

only Licensed Shuttle Machine in the Market sold 

for less than $40. 

the seller 


65 Hanover St., Boston, Mass. 





—TO MALE and 


All others are infringements, and 
and user are liable to prosecution and im- 
Address 


risonment. Full particulars free. W. A. 
HENDERSON & OO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


685-88 
[HE PAINTER’S HAND-BOOK, 25 
cents; Confectioner’s Hand- 25 cents; Art of 
Public Speaking, 25 cents; Short-Hund without a 
Master, 25 cents; Everybody’s Friend, 25 cents; Ta- 
bleau Vivants, 25 cents; Shadow Pantomimes, 25 cents; 
The Actor’s Art, 15 cents; The Household Friend, 15 


Send orders to 
— W. HEPBURNE, 102 Nassau St., N. ¥. 








With eno of cur poceen, and Ge ~~ 
ng it, every man can do own 
vhs Sach time and expense. Circulars con 
full information about these Presses, eon recom- 
mendations, etc., mailed free on application. Specimen 
books of types, cuts, borders, etc., etc., 10 cents. 





DAVID J Agent, Adams Press Co., 
26 Courtlandt street, New York. 
20, 00 SOLD.—The Magnetic Pocket- 
TIMEKEEPER and COMPASS, in a 


wets inch case with glass crystal, white enameled dial 
steel and metal works, ordinary watch size, sound an: 
serviceable. Warranted to denote correct time, and 
keep in order two years. Satisfaction guaranteed. Sent 

tpaid for $1, 3 for $2. Agents wanted. Circulars 
ee WALTER HOLT & Co., 102 Nassau street, + ad 
York City. 


. WYSTERY.—An Gentleman or Lady, 
sending their sadreanycolor of eyes, and 


cents, » ‘(| receive, by mail, the visite of their 
iaiure 4 or husband. NORRIS & CO., 52 = 
street, N 





Per Day. 


heed = 3h. 


nses paid. Busi- 
sivEs, Great Falls, N H. 














a Day for all.—Stencil Tool Sampics 
$10° fee. Address A. J. Fuiiam, Springfield, Vi. 








as Something New: 
Zaz Agrcingnd Dealers to sell, 99 Hoveh end Castel 


8. W. MW, HOE & OO. 83 Nasean NY, Box 6,167. 


Psychomancy; or, Soul Charming. 
How either sex may fascinate and gain the affections 
say gue they Gaccee eee ae 
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Union 
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ILUsTRACION . 
No. 587 Pearl Street, New York. 





AGENTS WANTED for the new and 
splendidly -illustrated edition of D’Aubigne’s 


For Clectar oe 20 fine - en 2. 


terms, address DAVIS & py 
Sansom street, Philadelphia. 


PHOTOC’H 
NAPKIN 








Solid Silver and heavily pluted. 
As most BEAUTIFUL PRESENT. 

mples sent free by mail on re- 
coipt of $1.00. Manufactured only 
by J. D. HALL, 4 2128 Summer 
Street, Philadelphia. 


LOOK! LOOK! 


The magnitude of our business has enabled us to 


INDUCEMENTS TO AGENTS 
FOR OUR 
ONE DOLLAR SALE, 
especially in the line of COTTON GOODS, 


LARGER THAN EVER! 


for circulars, with NEW PREMIUM 
RATES, before sending your clubs elsewhere. 


Address 8. C, THUMPSON & CO., 








687-9e0w 136 Wederal St., Boston. 
WATCH FOR §$1.—The Magnetic 
Pocket Time and Compase, in a haudsome 


order or i, or 9 f —s 
ar ie or r 
Holland, Erie Count New York. 


$8. SEWING MACHINE. $8. 


ERFECTION AT LAST. The celebrated STAND- 
ARD SEWING MACHINE, with reversible 
is now sold for the small sum of $8. and is 
to make as strong, elastic snd beautiful a 
Machine in the world. It will stich, 
quilt, bind, braid, cord and embroider clegantiy. 
ladies are charmed with it, because it is simple, 
a | and efficient. Agents are _— F med. per 
A sample machine, with 
boxed and ship; to any Expres 
c. 0. D., $8, a i * ie Fyn 
in advance, but pay the press ent w 
ceive the Machine. Address the STANDARD i SEWING 
CHINE 








MA ©O., Rochester, N. Y. 
TO SELL THE 
WANTED—AGENTS-— 2303 


cheapest, and best Knitting faschtns ever in- 
vented. Will knit 20,000 stiches per minute. L’beral 
indueement: to Agente. Address AMERICAN EKNIT- 
TING MACHINE CO., Boston, Mass. -Yeow 


Don’t Pay the High Prices! 

NEW ENGLAND CARPET ©OO., of Boston, 

Mass., established nearly a querter of » cen .ury 

ago, in their present jocation, in 's over 71, 73, 75, 
77, 79, 81, 83, 85 and 87 Hanover street, bave prob :bly 
ed more houses with carpets than any other 

house in thecountry. In order to efford those at a dis- 
tance the advantages of their low pr'ce-, propose to 
send, on the ee. of the price, 20 yards or upwaid of 
their besntital Cottage Carpeting, at 50 cents per yard, 





with samples of ten sorts, varying in price trom 25 ots, 
to $8 per yard, suitable for furnishing ev 
any house. 


y port of 
687-9e0w 
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THE END OF THE DEMOCRATIO PARTY, 


‘‘Tie a brick round its neck and throw it into Salt River.”—Hrtract from an oration by General Grant. 





WwW. A. WILLARD & CO., 
Tacoking Classcsa, 


REMOVED TO 
177 Canal Street (Second block West of the Bowery), 
NEW YORE. 680-6910 





ANTED—AGENTS—$75 to $200 

r month, everywhere, male and female, to 

troduce the GENUINE IMPROVED COM- 

MON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 

This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 

quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider in a 

most superior manner. Price only $18. Fully 

warranted for five years. We will pay $1,000 

for any machine will sew a , more 

beau’ or more elastic seam than ours. It 

makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” Ewery se- 

cond stitch can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be 

lied apart without tearing it. We pay Agents from 

75 to $200 per month and expenses, or a commission 

m which twice that amount can be made. Address SE- 

COMB & ©O., PITTSBURGH, PA.; or BOSTON, MASS. 

CAUTION.—Do not be im upon by other 

palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under the 

same ame, or oth: Ours is the onty genuine 
and really practical cheap machine manufactured. 





HE WIZARD'S WHEEL—A _ PAR- 
S LOR ENTERTAINMENT. Roll it trom you and 
it never fails to Return. Price 75 cents. Trade sup- 
plied, by JOHN ¥ pene, P. O, Box _— 
175 William street, N 





FRANK LESLIE'S CHIMNEY 
CORNER. 


THE GREAT FAMILY PAPER, 

No paper of the day can compare with the CHIMNEY 
CORNER, in the number, variety, and healthfulness of 
ite stories or the extent of the illustrations. Besides 
fiction, it embraces remarkable adventures, sketches of 
self-made men, curious manners and customs, poetry, 
fairy stories, and other matter for the young. Issued 
every Monday. Price 10 cents, Back numbers at all 
times supplied. 

Subscription price, $4 a year. 


FRANK LESLIE'S BOYS’ 
GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


ONE OF THE CHEAPEST PICTORIAL PAPERS IN THE 
WORLD. 








AND 





It is devoted expressly to the young, and the matter 
is from the pens of writers whose juvenile works have 
found mostready sale. The readingis of the most | 
varied character, embracing Stories, Adventures, Natu- 
ral History, Curiosities, History, Biography, etc 

Each number contains from 20 to 25 illustrations, 

Issued every Wednesday; price, five cents a copy. 
Back numbers supplied. 

*“*NOBODY’S DOG,” 
A splendid Story, has just been commenced. 

Subscription price, $2.50 per year. 


FRANK LESLIE’S LADY'S | 
MAGAZINE. | 





The leading fashion periodical in America. Each | 
monthly number contains a large colored plate of th« 
latest fashions, from designs sent from Paris as soon as 
inventea, which are thus published simultaneously in 
New York and Paris; also a four-page uncolored 


fashion plate, embracing the 


These are accomparied w 


various leading styles. 
th tull descriptions and ex- | 
planations, with 1 ther illustrations, Every 
number contains an original letter from Paris, describ- | 
ing the very latest modes, by a lady whose position gives | 
her access to fashional!e society. The literary portion 
of this Magazine comprises a continued story, numer- 


umerous 


ous interesting tales, poetry, anecdotes, etc. The whole | 
profusely illustrated with fine engravings, 
Subscription price, $3.50 per year, to be sent to 


FRANK LESLIE. 
Box 4121, P. O., New York. ! 





| A& 





THE 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


Nos. 31 and 33 VESEY S8T., 
P. O. BOX 5643, NEW YORK, 


receive their Teas by the Cargo, and sell them in quan- 
tities to suit Customers, at CARGO PRICES. 

aw Clubs supplied. See page 175 of this paper for 
tull particulars. 


WEED SEWING MACHINES. 


Manufactured at Hartiord, Conn. Sold at 613 Broad- 
way, New York; 349 Washington st., Boston, and else- 


where, Reputation as “ The Best”’ established. °o 











I will cheerfully give the above amount to 
\ «~~ ws any one who can surpass my imitation of 
Gold Watches. Description of metal and goods sent free 


eran 


on demand. Prices from $16 to $22. They are sent 
C.0.D. with charges. Address JULES D, HUGUENIN 
VUILLEMIN, No. 44 Nassau street, New York, or call 
and examine for yourselves, otf 


THE DERBY ATHENAUM 


OFFERS TO THE PUBLIC 
THE FINEST STOCK OF BOOKS 


AT RETAIL IN THE CITY. 
ALL FOR SALE AT PUBLISHERS’ LOWEST 
PRICES. 
ADMISSION TO THE ART GALLERY FREE. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
H. W. DERBY, No. 6*%0 Broadway. 
*,* ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS’ 
WORTH OF CHOICE WORKS OF ART TO BE 
DISTRIBUTED TO OUR CUSTOMERS. 
See plan of Derby’s Athenejum in a previous num- 
| oo of this paper. o 








| SEND $1 FOR 12 NEW PICTURES for 
the * ZOETROPE,” and a stamp for complete 
catalogue to MILTON, BRADLEY & CO., 
687-900 Springfield, Mass. 


THE BOWEN MICROSCOPE. 
Magnifying 500 Times. Mailed to any address for 50 
cts. Turee of different powers for $1. Address 
F. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass, oO 


B. 
MAGNIFICENT PRESENTS 
FOR 


WEDDINGS AND THE HOLIDAYS. 


‘Musical Boxes 


Playing from 1 to 72 tunes, costing from $5 to $2,000. 
M. J. PAILLARD & OO., Importers, No. 21 Maiden 
ane, Up-stairs, N. Y. tfo 





Ann 


ENTS WANTED. 
ENDLESS MATCH; the best patent article in 
the market. Send 50 cents for sample. Address JOHN 
R. SURBRUG, Tobacconist, 151 Fulton street, New 
York. 687-80 


TO SELL 





' 





THE | 
| and roots in daily use by the Medical Faculty, 
which are Peruvian Bark, Chamomile Flowers, | 


V4*)5i4» i= 


CONCENTRATED INDIGO 

For the Laundry.—Free from Oxalic Acid.—See 
Chemist's Certificate. 

A Patent Pocket Pincushon or Emery Bag 
TW BACH TWENTY CENT BOX. 

For Sale by all respectable Grocers and Druggists. 


681-920 









Pollak & Son, Manutsot'rs 
of Meerschaum Goods. Stores : 
Broadway, and 27 Jobn &t., middle 
of block. Pipes and Holders cut to 
order and repaired. All goods war- 


GRRE NE AE. 


1 ga COMPANY, 85, 87, and 89 COURT 
BOSTON, MASS. 
conducted under the direct su 
New York and Boston practical iness men, who have 
been for many vears in the Importive and WHOLESALE 
Tea Trape. Will hereafter break packages and sell the 
Sinest kinds of Tea and Coffee, direct to consumers, by the 
pound, as low as by the cargo. Clubs supplied at our 
warehouse prices. Complimentary package of Tea 
given for clubs. Freight prepaid, and Goops DELIVERED 
FREE all over the country. 

All goods warranted to give satisfaction, or money 
refunded. 

SprectaL Norice.—We want an Apothecary or other 
responsible trader, in every town, to act as agent to 
distribute our goods at our warehouse prices, in their 
locality. For full particulars, price lists, blank club 
orders, etc., address 


ORIENTAL TEA COMPANY, Box 5,057, 


BO STON 


685-7o 


This is no Humbug! 
YY SENDING 30 CENTS AND STAMP, 


) with age, height, color of eyes and hair, you will 
a correct picture of your 





receive, by return mail, 
future husband or wife, with name and date of mat- 
riage. Address W. FOX, P. O. Drawer No, 38, Fulton- 
ville, N. ¥. 
MATHUSHEK’S COLIBRI PIANO 
Though but four feet ten inches long, has seven 


full octaves, and bas the power of the largest, and 
tones of the best. Price $450, and upward. 
Send for circular, with ali particulars. 
BARLOW & MATHUSHEKE, 694 Broadway, 
685-880 


Arion Piano Forte. 


Patented ; highest Premium awarded over all, even 
those exhibited at the renowned World’s Exposition. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlets, Price List, etc. 

Manufactory and Warerooms of 

MANNER & CO., 187 and 189 Bowery. 





685-880 





“ECONOMY IS WEALTH.’—Franklin. 


Wer WILL PEOPLE PAY $50 OR 

$100 for a Sewing Machine, when $25 will buy a 
better one for all practical purposes? Regardless of re- 
ports to the contrary, the subscribers wish to inform 
their army of friends that the ‘‘ FRanKLIN”’ and “‘ Dia- 
MOND ’’ Machines can be had in any quantity. This is 
a first-class Standard Machine, of established reputa- 
tion, double thread, complete with Table, and not in the 
catalogue of cheap single-thread hand machines. It is 
constructed upon entirely new and improved princi- 
ples, and DOES NOT infringe upon any other in the 
world. Warranted for ten years, and is emphatically 
the poor woman’s friend. More than 50,000 patrons 
will testify that these machines excel ALL others. We 
defy every competition as to meritor price. 8@~ AGENTS 
WANTED. Machines sent on trial, and given away to 
families who are needy and deserving, For Circulars, 
Testimonials, and reduced prices, address J. C. OTTIS 
& CO., Machine Brokers, care Box 397, Boston, Mass. 
© 683-89e0w 








ranted genuine. Send for whol 
or retail circular. Box 5,846. tfo 





Watch Co., Geneva, Switzerland. 


ADIES’ AND GEN ‘TLEMEN Ss FIN E 
Swiss Movements, $15; Patent American Fac- 
simile Waltham Watches, full jeweled, $20; Chronometer 
Balance, $25 each. Elaborately — wy Hy new and 
novel designs. Each watch warranted b cer- 
tificate from the Oroide Gold Watch Oungeng, as to 
keeping time and color as long as worn. 

Also, magnificent Oroide Gold Chains, $5, $6, $7 and 
$10 each. Sent everywhere, to be paid for on delivery. 
The Express Company will exhibit the watch when re- 
quested, previous to the payment of bill, on receipt of 
only Express charges both ways. The genuine Oroide 
Gold Watches can only be obtained by ordering directly 
from us. JOHN FOGGAN, Pres’t Onoms Gop WatcH 
Co., No. 78 Nassau street, near Fulton, New York. For 
full’ particulars see last issue of this paper. 

State if yout saw this in Lea.ie’s. 


o 








WARDS SHIRTS 


Printed directions for self-measurement, list of prices, 
and drawings of different styles of shirts and collars, 





sent free everywhere. THE CASH can be paid to Ex- 
press Company on receipt of goods, corner of Broad- 
—— and Union Squwe; also 387 = Besadany, N. Y. 


CALENBERG & VAUPEL’S 
PIAN O 8S 


Warertoms and Factory, Nos. 333 & 335 West 36th St. 
| Received the First Premium in the State of New week. 
| 1868. 








~ ‘Rimmel’s New Perfume! 
IHLAN 


G-IHLANG 


This charming P er- 


see all first-class Drug- 
gists. Special Repre- 





sentatives, EDWARD 
GRE 7 & CO., 38 
Vesey » New York. 


TRADE MARE. 
PARIS AND LONDON. 


Speer’s 8 “Standard Wine Bitters.” 


‘HE recommendation of the 
and Medic al Practitioners assure the 
purity of Speer’s Wines, and they are as well assured 
of the purity of his “Standard Wine Bitte rs,”” the 
base of which is bis wine, only made bitter by herbs 
among 


best Chemists 
public of the 


Cherry Bark, etc. 
Druggists sell the Bitters. 


The Flower of Flowers 


| fume may now be had | 


PRINCE & COS. 
ol -ionr- a) 
AND MELODEONS. 


£3,000, nowinuse. 
BUFFALO.NY. CHICAGO. ILL. 








(UOTHING at FREEMAN & BURR'S. 
Every Novelty of Style and Material. 


LOTHING at FREEMAN & BURR’S. 
Overcoats, Business and Dress Suits. 


LOTHING at FREEMAN & BURR’. 
Boys’ and Youths’ Suite and Overcoats. 


LOTHING at FREEMAN & BURR’S 
Fine Piece Goods for Orders to Measure. 


\LOTHING at FREEMAN & BURR'S. 
Cardigan Jackets and Furnishing Goods. 


‘EL F -MEASUREMENT FREEMAN 
\) & BURR’S. 

NEW RULES for SELF-MEASUREMENT enabl« 
GENTLEMEN in any part of the couatry to order their 
CLOTHING direct from us, with the certainty of re- 
ceiving PERFECT FITTING garments. 

Rules and Price List mailed free on application. 
FREEMAN & BURR’S Clothing Warehouse, 

No. 124 FULTON and No. 90. NASSAU STS., N. Y. 

° 


—— 


200 A YEAR AND EXPENSES TO AGENTS 
to introduce the Wilson Sewing Machine, 
Stitch alike on both sides. Samples on two weeks’ trial, 
Extra inducements to experienced agents. For further 
particulars, address the Wirson Sewrmse Macuine Co., 
Oleveland, O.; Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo. o 








FRANK LESLIE'S 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY 


Is always running out of print, such is the rush for 
NOBODY’S DOG. 
No. 110 
Will contain a continuation of this splendid story. 


HUNTING WILD CATTLE—A Texas Adventure. 
WHAT CHILDREN HAVE DONE. 
THE RUBY RAINBOW CUP, by Mrs. J. G. Austin. 
| ROGER MONK—One of Johnny Ludlow’s Capital 
Stories. 
MISS HULDAH’S THANKSGIVING—A Beautiful Story 
for the Season. 
TIGHT LODGER—A Girl’s Story of Peril. 
A BRAVE AMERICAN WOMAN—The Adventures of 
Mre. Merril. 
| THE RIVAL WHALE BOATS—An Adventar: 
Northern Seas. 
| TOMMY’S CLEVER TRICK. 
| AREQUIPA, THE RUINED CITY. 
| HOW TO TIE KNOTS. 





MY 


in the 


| HOW TO FURNISH A DOLL’S HOUSE 
TURKEY RIGHTS—A Caution for Chi ldre non Thanks 
etc., etc. 


In No. sth will begin a new and most instructive as well 
interesting story of Arctic adventure, ca/led 


OF THE CONSTANCE, 
Frank Leslie, 
537 Pearl Street, 
NEW YORE. 


| giving, 
| 
| 


|THE VOYAGE 





